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BRITAIN IN EUROPE 


of the City of London is an outstanding event in the 

economic calendar. It is the occasion for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to present a half-yearly report on the state of 
the nation, and for the Governor of the Bank of England to 
venture across the road from Threadneedle Street to make 
virtually his only public appearance of the season. Further, it 
enables outside commentators to play the fascinating game of 
comparing the two speeches to discover where the united front 
between the Treasury and the Bank of England is really at its 
weakest. Two years ago there was outright disagreement. The 
Governor could see inflation about to overwhelm us. The 
Chancellor could not. Now we have a new Chancellor, and on 
Tuesday evening Mr. Macmillan gave a very sanguine account 
of our progress so far this year, taking great care not to chance 
his arm about the future. Of the battle against inflation the 
Chancellor said ‘it is too soon to talk of success or failure,’ and 
this was echoed by the Governor’s opinion that ‘it was certainly 
not yet won’; and he added that the economy ‘was still over- 
strained.’ 

Nevertheless, the Chancellor had a great deal of good news 
to report. The balance of payments in the first six months of 
the year has turned out better than expected, with a surplus of 
£144 million. Our export trade is growing at the satisfactory 
rate of 10 per cent. per year in value, while we have managed to 
keep down our payments for imports to very little more than a 
year ago. At home the pace of the boom has slowed down. 
Retail prices are not rising. The public is not spending much 
more, but is saving more. National Savings have, in fact. 
produced the best results since 1948. 

The Chancellor’s references to monetary policy were im- 
precise. It is all very well to say with an air of discovery 
that we cannot solve all our problems by the monetary 
instrument alone. What else, then? The Governor was 
much more to the point and the difference in emphasis 
between the two speeches is significant. What the Governor 
said was, ‘You cannot drive the economic machine with one 
foot on the accelerator of public expenditure and the other on 
the brake of credit restriction.’ In other words, the Budget must 
play a much larger role in combating inflation, leaving 
monetary policy as a weapon for emergencies, not for pro- 
longed use. It is good news, however, that in spite of Suez the 
Chancellor is still trying to lop £100 million off Government 
spending as he promised to do in his Budget, and that he agrees 
that this amount is not enough. 

It was disappointing and perhaps a little surprising that Mr. 
Macmillan did not take the opportunity to explain in more 
detail the new European free trade plan. This may have been 
because the initiative appears to have come all along from the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Thorneycroft. Mr. 
Thorneycroft has certainly given the most incisive description 
so far of what it would mean to British industry. The proposals, 


Te Mansion House dinner to the bankers and merchants 


he said, ‘involve a fair run at a market of 250 million people. 

That represents a remarkable opportunity and it is quite wrong 
to suppose that business here would be unable to seize it. With 
a few exceptions, notably some companies in the textile and 
motor industries, British industry is now in much better shape 
relatively to other countries than it was before the war. There 
are many new industries which have never had a chance to 
export to Europe because of high tariffs there. Electronics and 
parts of the chemical and metal-using industries are examples. 
There will naturally be some dislocation even though the inten- 
tion is to move towards the free trade system step by step over 
a period of at least twelve years. But, providing that a high level 
of employment continues, companies which benefit by these 
changes will expand sufficiently to offset the decline of other 
companies unable to stand the higher degree of competition. 
Eventually when the competitiveness of British industry comes 
to be appreciated it will do much to build up industrial 
confidence here. 

A remarkable and admirable feature of the Government’s 
proposals as they were presented by Mr. Macmillan and Mr. 
Thorneycroft last week is the attempt to base them on prin- 
ciples. The most convincing evidence of this is their reluctance 
to admit exceptions to the free trade rule. There will certainly 
be great pressure from some trades for privileged treatment. 
Both Ministers gave the impression that they would resist this 
pressure strongly. They argued that any exception would at 
best be only temporary, or the integrity of the scheme could 
not be maintained. Even the key industries are going to be 
thrown open to competition, apparently. It is quite right that 
they should be. These duties are over a generation old and 
were introduced when circumstances were very different. It 
has always been a weakness of Western commercial policies 
since the end of the war that nothing has been done to sort out 
the various tariffs introduced years ago for strategic reasons 
which have clearly become contradictory and self-defeating. 
The free trade idea offers to NATO the kind of non-military 
role it seems to have been looking for. 


Little is known of the reasons which persuaded a Conserva- 
tive Government to identify itself with a free trade policy. And 
it is unlikely that it has suddenly been persuaded by the 
merits of classical economic doctrines. Though it does seem to 
be widely felt that everyone will gain wider markets and fewer 
restrictions, the most pressing motives were certainly political. 
Amongst these impatience with the Americans has probably 
been an important factor. Much has been done by American 
Governments since the end of the war to reduce tariffs, but 
the whole achievement is not on a scale that Europe is entitled 
to expect from such a powerful creditor nation. American 
businessmen can thank themselves if the result of their lobby- 
ing is in the end to exclude them more firmly from overseas 
markets. Again, this closer alliance with Europe is what is 
needed to give a new impetus to its political revival, and more 
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particularly to reassure France that her fears of domination by 
Western Germany are not overlooked. Finally, looking far 
ahead, Britain now has quite a new interest in Europe as a 
market. It has become clear that the export market for nuclear 
power stations will not be, as was once thought, in the under- 
developed countries but in the metropolitan areas. This is 
because the most efficient stations will be the larger ones, say, 
up to 400 megawatts. The scope for such projects in the Com- 
monwealth is narrow. But Europe could take them, and Europe 
needs them. Britain’s closer alliance with the Customs Union is 
one way to ensure that the parallel scheme, Euratom, does not 
become an obstacle to Britain’s prospects in this field. On all 
counts these proposals are to be welcomed. After years of 
drift, we are beginning to alter our course in a new and 
promising direction. 


NEW MODEL ARMY 


HE reservists recalled over Suez may have become restive 
—it would be surprising if they had not—but there is no 
evidence that they are mutinous. In some cases individual 
hardships, or grievances particular to a unit, have led to 
protests, but these have been quite orderly; most of the men 
appear to appreciate the circumstances that led to recall, and to 
accept the need for their continued service, even where they 
disagree with the policies that make its continuance necessary. 
But it is more difficult now to absorb reservists back into 
the Army than it would have been, say, twenty years ago. Men 
are much more attached to their civilian jobs and homes than 
ever they were in the Thirties; and much more disposed to be 
critical about the annoyances and, still more, the tedium they 
find in the Army. This is not the Army’s fault, but its mis- 
fortune. However serious its campaigns have been on the 
periphery, in Korea, in Malaya, and in Kenya, the bulk of its 
work has had to be done as an Army of Occupation: at best a 
routine, at worst a soul-destroying, task. 

Nor has the Army been able to work out a satisfactory 
substitute for what was once thought of as ‘discipline,’ and now 
tends to be dismissed as ‘bull.’ The general faith in the efficacy 
of arms drill, ‘spit and polish’ and the rest has diminished 
sharply since 1939; in any case they are not easy to apply in the 
case of reservists. ‘Exercises’ which are designed to fill time, 
rather than to use it, are quickly discerned and derided. 

The lesson from the ‘incidents,’ in fact, is that the present 
structure of the Army, though it may look reasonable on paper, 
is unsatisfactory when put to thie test. If the Army has to rely 
as heavily as it apparently does on reserves it must adapt itself 
to their changing requirements; and the Government, in its 
turn, must adapt its strategy to the Army’s limitations. 

If these ‘incidents’ have taught this lesson, that the new 
Army requires to be reorganised to meet new circumstances, 
they will have served their purpose. The danger is that irre- 
sponsible reports will magnify what are either trivial or 
reasonable complaints out of all proportion. 

In this context, the Rothermere newspapers, the Daily Mail 
and the Daily Sketch, have behaved disgracefully, even by their 
own rapidly decaying standards. On Monday the Mail, for 
example, had on its front page the banner headline ‘MUTINY 
ACT READ TO GUARDS.’ The reporter described Guards- 
men marching on the officers’ mess, shouting slogans and carry- 
ing posters until the Army’s riot and mutiny regulations had 
to be read out. The story appears to have been largely inven- 
tion: there was, indeed, a protest march, but it was quite 
orderly, and the men dispersed quietly when told to by the 
RSM. Needless to say, the Mail did not retract its story, let 
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alone apologise for it. Instead, with really monumental effron- 
tery, it printed an editorial on Wednesday denouncing these 
Malta soldiers, among others, for ‘behaving like undisciplined 
hoodlums’! If a newspaper like the Daily Mail, which has 
gone to considerable trouble and expense recently to get 
eminent men and women to praise it for its trustworthiness, is 
going to behave in this way, it will not be surprising if such 
incidents multiply. 


GIVING HIM THE RUN-AROUND 
By J. E. M. ARDEN 


HRUSHCHEV is flying to Yugoslavia these days with all the 

regularity of Neville Chamberlain hopping over to Ger- 
many in 1938. The last trip, with the visit of Tito to Russia 
which followed it, had an extraordinary air of urgency and 
desperation. What was the purpose of this return visit (for 
when Tito got to the Crimea he met only Khrushchev and a 
couple of his supporters: the rest of the top brass ostentatiously 
remained in Moscow)? 

Something critical is taking place in the Soviet empire and 
in Russia itself. In Stalin’s time the problem was simple: orders 
were given and if, as a result, everyone starved or felt their 
national feelings insulted, why then they starved quietly and 
pocketed the insult or else were shot. And any local Com- 
munists who showed any signs of hankering after alternative 
policies were hanged into the bargain, after admitting what 
revolting swine they were. But Khrushchev has not been able 
to get rid of his rivals and there is no question of a one-man 
show. So when, in pursuit of foreign policy triumphs, he 
arranged the reconciliation with Tito it was by permission, 
rather than with the enthusiastic support, of his colleagues— 
Molotov, indeed, reserved his position (for reasons which are 
now apparent). After an unsuccessful attempt to blame the 
original Tito split on Beria, Khrushchev was able to push it off 
on Stalin. The satellites had, perforce, to follow suit: but 
unfortunately their responsible figures were still alive and 
various upsets had to occur. It would not be quite right to view 
this as purely due to demands by Tito. For now there was overt 
recognition that Yugoslavia was a ‘Socialist country’ rather 
than a Fascist one, as had previously been supposed, so that 
rehabilitation of any survivors among those Communist leaders 
who had allegedly acted as their agents, to say nothing of mere 
deviationists, could scarcely be avoided. 

Just as with Beria’s fall in Russia, this naturally resulted in 
a destruction of large cadres of the police machines which had 
carried out the frame-ups, and a lessening in the power and 
prestige of the terror organisation. It-also seems reasonably 
clear that a section at least of the Soviet Presidium realised 
that the Party leaderships in many of the satellites had been so 
purged that only abject automata were left to do rather difficult 
jobs, and welcomed the opportunity to recruit these to a 
reasonable level of intelligence from their former victims. 

A further difficulty now presented itself: if the Parties were 
even slightly independent, they were free to make their own 
arrangements. In Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria only token 
changes have occurred, the Stalinist leadership in the latter 
country refusing Russian advice and declining to meet its 
own hostile Central Committee. Presumably they are banking 
on Khrushchev not lasting long. The great relaxations took 
place in Hungary and in Poland. These are the countries 
whose economies were in the poorest state. Poland’s, hitherto 
held together by main force, simply exploded and the result 
was Poznan. 

The Berlin rising probably hastened the fall of Beria, who 
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also advocated a moderate policy among the satellites. 
Similarly the Poznan rising severely weakened Khrushchev : 
for it is certainly Soviet policy that Poland must be under 
Communist rule. And Poland is not like Yugoslavia: a Com- 
munist government without Soviet Army support could not last 
a moment. How is even comparative moderation to be prac- 
tised without the risk of the Soviet grip being shaken? 

Khrushchev is not specially popular with his colleagues. 
His policies—and indeed his private behaviour—have an air 
of unprincipled adventurism about them. This is the one issue 
on which all his rivals can unite. It has been reported that the 
Party Presidium has not accepted Khrushchev’s theory that 
the Yugoslav Communist Party is orthodox—as indeed how 
could they with Yugoslavia almost entirely de-collectivised 
while neighbouring Bulgaria is, under considerable pressure, 
approaching total collectivisation. The Soviet situation is 
jumpy, and all sorts of surprises are possible, but I see Khrush- 
chev’s attempts to make Tito produce some concessions, 
ideological or otherwise, as a last attempt to shore up an unsafe 
position. It appears that he has not succeeded. 

The Plenum of the Soviet Central Committee is supposed 
to meet this month. It will also have to hear that the harvest 
has not been quite up to expectations. I would not recommend 
it as a certainty, but it might be worth your while to take two 
or three to one that Khrushchev will not be in active power by 
the end of the year. 


THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
By A. SILLERY* 


HAVE just come back from the Bechuanaland Protec- 

torate, a country I last saw in 1950, when it was convulsed 
by the Seretse affair: the Bamangwato tribal administra- 
tion had broken down and had been taken over by a British 
officer; Serowe was full of police; there were journalists (and 
what journalists!) everywhere. When I left the Protectorate 
three weeks ago, the native administration was being efficiently 
run by Rasebolai, who regarded himself as nothing but a 
manager, put in solely to get the tribal machinery going, in 
which he has admirably succeeded; and all was quiet. 

Bechuanaland will not be quiet for long. Seretse has come 
home. His return, admittedly, is hedged round with conditions. 
He has renounced the chiefship for himself and for his children, 
and Tshekedi has reaffirmed his own earlier renunciation. The 
chiefship will thus fall into abeyance: instead, there will be 
an Advisory Council. Both Tshekedi and Seretse will be free 
to play their part in the affairs of the Bamangwato and have 
promised to co-operate with Rasebolai. 

The Government hopes ‘that this settlement will enable the 
Bamangwato to forget their differences and to unite in working 
for the progress and well-being of the tribe and the whole of 
Bechuanaland.’ 

The oddest thing about this arrangement is that anyone 
should think it will work. It looks neat enough on paper, and 
would doubtless be suitable if Seretse were mayor of a small 
English town, obliged for some reason to stand down and make 
way for a deputy. But he is nothing of the sort. He is the chief 
of a most chief-conscious tribe, and he cannot abdicate. Tribal 
law does not contemplate any such thing and, whatever the 
Bamangwato may say now, in the long run they will not permit 
it to happen. Seretse will find himself forced into the leading 
part. Nor is it easy to envisage a man of Tshekedi’s personality 
sitting happily as an ordinary member of a tribal advisory 
council. ‘Co-operation,’ to Tshekedi, means wholehearted 





*Formerly Resident Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
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acceptance of his (Tshekedi’s) point of view, and I foresee that 
Seretse pushed on by the tribe, and Tshekedi by his own force 
and vitality, will between them make the proposed administra- 
tion impossible. This will be a pity, for of all the Khama family 
Rasebolai is in many ways the best, and the Bamangwato could 
do far worse than be guided by this wise and just man. 

Let us concede that the probable outcome of the new 
arrangement might not be apparent to British politicians, 
accustomed as they are to chairmen, ministers and even prime 
ministers who pop in and out of office with great ease as part 
of the game. But can Seretse and Tshekedi be equally naive? 
Here we must remember that Seretse has been away from his 
country for a long time and may be out of touch, while 
Tshekedi, like his father Khama before him, has always been 
prone to identify tribal opinion with what the chief thinks best. 
At the very beginning of the affair he seriously miscalculated 
popular reaction, and if he has genuine faith in the new plan, it 
looks to me as if he has miscalculated again. 

From the day of his return Seretse will be subject to 
pressure from the tribe to withdraw his renunciation and to 
take up the chiefship. Such pressure will be difficult to resist. 


Portrait of the Week 


s the Security Council proceeds with its debate on the 

Suez crisis, whether in open or in secret session, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that results are to be looked 
for rather in informal conversations between the states- 
men involved than in any very startling developments within 
the framework of the UN. The Russian Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Shepilov, has put forward a new plan for a negotiating com- 
mittee of six or eight nations to discuss the matter and this 
unexpectedly conciliatory approach appears to have been 
rejected by the West as, no doubt, Mr. Shepilov counted on 
happening. There are reports that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is to have 
direct talks with Dr. Fawzi, the Egyptian Foreign Minister, and 
his attitude towards him at the latest session seemed to be 
unexpectedly warm. Mr. Dulles also gave a guarded commen- 
dation to the Egyptian attitude as expressed by the Foreign 
Minister, while emphasising that the heart of the problem was 
whether a great international waterway could be allowed to be 
under the sole control of one nation. 

While the diplomatic situation remains fluid the Middle East 
itself has been relatively calm during the last week. There has 
been an incident near Sodom, along the Jordan border with 
Israel, in which five Israelis were killed, and in Cyprus the 
departure of Lord Radcliffe for London coincided with the 
assassination of another British Serviceman, but otherwise the 
most important news from this area was the statement of the 
Iraki Prime Minister, General Nuri-es-Said, in an interview 
with The Times, that there should be negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab States on the basis of the UN 1947 pro- 
posals. This is the first time that an Arab statesman has pub- 
licly admitted that Israel is in the Middle East to stay, and the 
Prime Minister went on to point out the disruptive effect of 
the large Arab refugee population in countries like Jordan. 

Eastern Europe has once more been in the news with the 
result of the first trial of Poznan rioters in Poland and more 
developments in the field of Yugoslav-satellite relations. In 
Poznan three youths were sentenced to between four and four 
and a half years’ imprisonment following on their conviction 
for participating in the lynching of a security policeman. The 
trial has apparently been conducted fairly and the accused were 
effectively represented by counsel—a considerable change from 
the normal pattern of political tribunals behind the Iron Cur- 
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tain. In Belgrade Marshal Tito has been meeting Mr. Zhikov, 
first secretary of the Bulgarian Communist Party, and he is also 
to be visited by Mr. Gerd, who holds a similar position in 
Hungary. An announcement issued in Belgrade after the Bul- 
garian visit stated that not all differences between the two 
parties had been resolved by the meeting. No doubt the Yugo- 
slavs find the Poles easier to get on with: the return of the 
Titoist leader Gomulka to the Polish Government seems 
imminent, and the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Minc, has been 
replaced to make way for him. In Hungary Rajk, who was 
executed for Titoism under the Stalin regime, has just been 
given a State funeral—an odd way of making amends. 

In Western Germany Dr. Adenauer has been faced with the 
resignation of four Cabinet Ministers—all members of the Free 
People’s Party. This appears to be due to offence taken at the 
tactless behaviour of the Christian Democrats. Free Democrats 
and members of the East German Liberal Democratic Party 
have been meeting at Weimar to discuss reunification. What 
with this and the rioting halbstarken the German Government 
has quite a lot on its plate. Reunification of the Italian Socialist 
Party has been wrecked this week by Signor Nenni’s failure to 
carry his own party with him, though it now appears that this 
state of affairs is not quite irrevocable. The Japanese Prime 
Minister has gone to Moscow to talk about a peace treaty. 
Mr. Nehru has denounced Communism, but said that parties 
based on religion are even worse, since they have no social end 
in view. 

At home the Labour Party Conference has ground to an end, 
leaving Mr. Aneurin Bevan as the grand vainqueur without 
necessarily implying that Mr. Gaitskell is the grand vaincu. 
A fine time was had by all about colonial policy and national 
service, but, as a rule, the loonier resolutions were rejected. 
The Conservative Party are opening their conference at Llan- 
dudno on Thursday—a fact which has probably not escaped 
Mr. Shepilov in New York. The Prime Minister has recovered 
from the chill that laid him low at the weekend in time to 
give a much-needed defence of his policies. 

A development scheme for Victoria Station has been rejected 
by the LCC, but they are discussing whether to complete the 
Festival Hall at the cost of a mere eight hundred thousand 
pounds. The Bolshoi Ballet has been enthusiastically received 
in London, and so has Princess Margaret in Zanzibar. 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN Llandudno 


| WRITE as the Tory Party assembles here for its annual 
conference. This is the most self-critical gathering in the 
party’s history since 1946. The list of resolutions reads like 
the complaints book at one of the grim, teetotal boarding- 
houses where most of the delegates have been deposited (and 
where some of them, it is said, are subjected to compulsory 
hymn-singing). So many shocks are expected that this might 
be an inquest on a young woman described as a quiet, home- 
loving girl with no men friends. 

But this is no inquest. It sounds much more like an awaken- 
ing—to judge from the ferment of angry talk that bubbles over 
the bottled coffee of Llandudno. One word dominates it: the 
word Inflation. The ferment swells among the delegates who 
have come to Llandudno from the distressed areas of contem- 
porary Britain—the regions inhabited by the fixed-income 
groups, the people who have retired on pensions and savings, 
the middle-class masses who give Toryism its traditional elec- 
toral base and who now feel bitterly that they are being saddled 
with the bill for inflation. They have come here determined to 
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press their hardships on the Government, and to demand— 
what? Some of them clearly want a more bellicose policy with 
the trade unions. They think, like the People’s League (which 
is in evidence here) that the law should enforce secret ballots; 
or even that we should return to Taff Vale, with union funds 
liable to actions for damages. 

It will be the business of party leaders—and in particular of 
Mr. Iain Macleod, the Minister of Labour—to rebuff all this 
inverted Marxism. How strong it really is, Llandudno will 
show. But no astrologer is needed to foretell that there will be 
no surrender to it. For it would imperil the great purpose of 
post-war Toryism—to assimilate into the free society the ex- 
proletarian mass that has been lifted from poverty to abun- 
dance. It would be electorally lethal (more than three million 
trade unionists voted Tory last year). Worse, it would involve 
the formal abandonment of the Tory basis as a national, all- 
class party that refuses to dismiss any section of the British 
people as second-class citizens, lower than vermin. 

All the same, the resentments of the distressed areas cannot 
be waved aside. To some extent they can be abated only by a 
stable price-level. But they have another aspect as well. For 
they illustrate the fact that many tensions in the Britain of 1956 
are not economic only, but derive also from the injury to status 
caused by a loss of differentials. The distressed areas are angry 
both because they are worse off and because they are com- 
paratively worse off. It is something that they share with, for 
instance, the skilled engineer who sees the man sweeping the 
factory floor and collecting the factory bets almost as well off 
as he. For this resentment Toryism must offer—to the skilled 
worker as well as to the distressed areas—the remedy of an 
open society with opportunities and rewards for talent. 

Mr. Macmillan has something to contribute here. But his 
main job this week will be to convince the conference that he 
is approaching the end of inflation. As he showed in his 
Mansion House speech a few days ago, he is in fact succeeding. 
After all, it is not the business of the unions to practise restraint. 
It is the business of the Government to create an economic 
climate in which restraint is unavoidable. But so far Mr. 
Macmillan has been exceedingly inarticulate, in terms of popu- 
lar exposition. He will need to spell out, in words that make 
sense to the distressed areas, what he is doing, and the rate at 
which he expects to reach a stable price-level. 

Mr. Macleod has an even more delicate operation to per- 
form. Not only must he ward off the inverted Marxists. He 
must make himself audible to working-class opinion inside the 
Tory Party—something that he has not even tried to do, so far. 
It is widely believed that he intends to restate the party’s 
Industrial Charter; to repudiate the ipdustrial conscription that 
lies behind the Socialist phrases about a planned economy; to 
urge the unions to seek not inflationary bits of paper but the 
contract of service, the guaranteed wage, the severance pay 
that will make redeployment easy; to insist that collective bar- 
gaining, not State regimentation, is the right course for organ- 
ised labour. 

Between them Mr. Butler, Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Macleod 
are expected to give the conference an intelligible outline of the 
sort of Britain that the Tory Party is striving for. The outline 
is there; it is the plain exposition that is lacking—and the 
malaise in the party comes direct from that. Every form of 
assessment, from the public opinion polls to the slump in the 
Socialists’ membership, shows that the Tory Party is hampered 
by its own internal weaknesses, not because it is faced by a 
panting, triumphant Left. The challenge to Toryism comes 
from within, not from without. 

Whether, under the pressures of Llandudno, Ministers can 
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be driven into exposition remains to be settled. But the need 
is urgent; every party worker can underline it. So far, no 
Minister has tried, for instance, to explain the credit squeeze 
and the rate of interest from the standpoint of the house pur- 
chaser. No Minister speaks from the standpoint of the recipi- 
ents of wages and salaries. Instead of talking horizontally the 
Government talks down, in the manner of a Himalayan lama. 
It has never succeeded in finding spokesmen who can reach the 
masses as Lord Woolton did from the war-time Food Ministry. 
But it will have to find them. In terms of exposition, Toryism 
must become the Conservative and non-U Party. 

If the leadership needs to be prodded and kicked in this 
direction (as it does) there are plenty of willing tongues and 
feet here at Llandudno. The more they manifest themselves, 
the better. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


FEW WILL BLAME and many will sympathise with Mr. Nigel 
Nicolson, one of the most eloquent Tory abolitionists, for 
withdrawing his support from the Silverman Bill. As MP for 
Bournemouth he has been in a most difficult position, and he 
must have been under great pressure to retract. But I think 
Mr. Nicolson would have been wise not to have made a lengthy 
recantation. In the nature of things his original views, which 
were entirely his own, are bound to be more convincing than 
his new ones which have been formed after much communing 
with his constituents. A short and complete submission to his 
supporters would have been more effective than the highly 
dubious constitutional doctrines that he propounded to 
explain his conversion. Like a good convert Mr. Nicolson feels 
that ‘others may now be encouraged to take the same step.’ 
Will they? I doubt it. Before they voted for the Silverman Bill 
the Tory abolitionists had plenty of time to consider what they 
were doing. Since then no new argument against abolition has 
been produced and nothing unexpected has happened; so for 
them to change their minds now must inevitably seem a shade 
inglorious. It would also leave them unpopular with everybody 
If there are Tory waverers, they may be encouraged to stick to 
their guns by the memorial that the National Campaign for 
Abolition will shortly present to the Prime Minister. Although 
the memorial was circulated during the Suez and holiday 
period, I hear that it has had a very remarkable response from 
a wide range of eminent people. 
* * * 


A FRIEND WHO thinks I am unduly harsh on commercial tele- 
vision suggested I should watch the BBC’s latest serial, David 
Copperfield—praised by the critics—and ask myself what 
would have been said about it if it had appeared on the rival 
channel. From a look at the second instalment, I can see what 
he is driving at. No less an authority than Mr. Maurice Wiggin 
says it is beautifully cast: ‘the players might have sat for 
Phiz.’ Indeed? Dickens’s David in this episode was eight, and 
small for his age: the BBC’s is eleven, and large for his. 
Dickens’s Steerforth was around fourteen; the BBC’s, I would 
guess, is rising thirty. These eccentricities might charitably be 
excused by the difficulties of casting a serial; not so the liberties 
taken with the text. Surely David did not comment on the 
flavour of Mr. Murdstone’s hand, after he had bitten it!— 
though later, recollection of the bite set his teeth on edge. A 
small point: but why the change? And the delightful scene 
with the waiter was travestied. I would have thought Dickens a 
good enough script-writer without the need of ‘additional 
dialogue’ by some anonymous hand. 
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PLEASED THOUGH I was at the idea of Lord Hailsham as a new 
broom for the Admiralty, I hope any dust he sweeps up is not 
going to get into his eyes. At a press conference last week he 
said: ‘It is being seriously suggested that Coastal Command 
should be administered by the Royal Navy.’ This suggestion 
has been put forward—but not taken—seriously, for years; 
and if it has cropped up again now, the reason can only be that 
the Navy, after backing a loser in aircraft carriers, is trying 
to save its face by appropriating land-based aircraft. This 
would indeed be a retrograde step. The need now is gradually 
to abolish the distinction between naval, air and ground forces; 
as things are, and are likely to remain, the distinction is one 
of tradition only. The chief obstacle—in the United States as 
well as here—in the way of inter-departmental unity is depart- 
mental jealousy and intrigue, provoked by manceuvres of this 
nature. If there needs to be any change in the organisation of 
the various forces where sea and air power overlap, it should 
not be attempted by take-over bids of this kind. 


* * * 


| HAVE ALWAYS agreed with the thesis that the State and its 
offshoots will have to take over the patronage of the Arts 
from others from whom it has taken the means of patronising 
anything. The clause in the 1948 Local Government Act which 
gave powers to local authorities to spend a sixpenny rate on 
the entertainment of its citizens was a step in the right direc- 
tion. The trouble so far has been that no one has been able 
to screw out of a Minister the extent to which the boroughs 
have taken advantage of the privilege—it is not a ministerial 
responsibility. The secret, for London at least. has at last 
been nosed out and published in a booklet by the Arts Com- 
mittee of the LCC, and amounts to the depressing conclusion 
that no borough spends more than twopence and only seven 
more than one penny on entertainment in a year. The amounts 
spent vary very much—ranging from Willesden, which spends 
£10,000, to Kensington, Chelsea and a number of others, 
which spend nothing at all. A charitable West-Ender might 
believe that this is because all their enterprises pay for them- 
selves, but I doubt if any of them show the enterprise of less 
etiolated boroughs like Willesden, Tottenham and Islington, 
which organise festivals, carnivals and film shows, brass bands, 
talent contests and art exhibitions, and are prepared to lose, 
between them, more than £30,000 in the process. The idea 
that recreations. particularly those that involve the active 
support of ordinary amateurs, are a social amenity and an 
important responsibility, is growing. but not growing fast 


enough. 
* x * 


THE PARTY ON the stage of the Royal Opera House after the 
first performance of the Bolshoi Ballet reminded me painfully 
of the entertainment provided after the Queen’s Coronation. 
There was the same determined rush for food and drink, the 
same insufficiency, the same dull regret at our national inability 
to follow a great formal occasion with an equally memorable 
informal one. But this time it was just as well. The hour was 
late and in all too short a time the dancers (such of them as 
came to the party) would have to be at it again. Not that they 
showed any wish to cut it short, and in the end, I believe, Mr. 
David Webster had to turf everyone out—civilly, of course, but 
long after the bottles had been emptied. 

PHAROS 


COMING OF AGE INTELLIGENCE 
ROCK ’N ROLL at Duke’s 21st birthday party.—Daily Mirror, October 10. 


No ROCKING. Duke’s party is so sedate.-—Daily Express, October 10. 
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The Conservatives’ Future 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


HE practical measures of Tory policy needed today can 

be briefly and generally summarised. Overseas, policy 

should deviate only for the most compelling reasons 
from the principle of putting the best interests of Britain and 
the Commonwealth first and maintaining them stoutly. Since 
the recent behaviour of Mr. Dulles has made it clear that 
even our present degree of dependence on America is horribly 
dangerous, it should be rather diminished than increased— 
which certainly rules out, for example, economic sanctions 
against Egypt based on American oil, loans and ships. Our 
new entente with France should give us the clue, which is 
to turn back toward Europe, providing the balance there 
which the growing strength of Germany will demand. The 
Common Market proposal offers the great prospect of a close 
association of the Commonwealth with Western Europe, and 
something else besides—the essential spur of competition that 
British industry needs at home as well as in its export markets. 
The ‘soft centre’ of the Conservative Party will be very 
frightened of this indeed, but if Mr. Macmillan and Mr. 
Thorneycroft decide to do it they are just the men to carry it 
through. 

At home, the task of removing distortions from the market 
economy could go quite a bit faster. The processes of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act must be watched to see that 
they are quick enough and proof against frustration. Rent 
control must soon be drastically reformed. The capital and 
price mechanisms of the nationalised industries must be over- 
hauled. Purchase tax, the tax on undistributed profits and 
other imposts which seriously distort the economic processes 
of industry should not be allowed to survive, in their present 
form, the short-term need for a large Budget surplus. If, as 
seems likely, Mr. Macmillan’s campaign against inflation pro- 
duces the desired results, more of these long-term measures 
will become possible. With them must go much-needed tax 
reforms in the fields of surtax, children’s allowances and so 
on. Finally, however far ahead success may lie, ways and 
means must continually be sought to inculcate the habit of 
saving in the more prosperous wage-earning families. 

I have said nothing about the social services, not because 
they are unimportant but because no major policy changes are 
yet ripe. In the cyclical rhythm of social reform, we are at 
present in the stage of consolidation and administrative 
improvement, and this is enough to keep us fully busy. 

Obviously there is nothing new in all this. Why should 
there be? The needs are apparent: what is wanted is that 
someone should do something about them. But the paramount 
task of Conservatism today is to restore the pride and self- 
respect of the British nation. If it can be done, national unity 
will follow. At present, a new kind of defeatism is gaining 
ground—the defeatism not of people who have themselves lost 
hope. but of people who have given up hope of being led. At 
the beginning of August there was a new surge of hope; but 
now shoulders are being shrugged again, as yet another retreat 
is foreseen. Yet it is still not too late. 

The assumption that the Labour Party is bound to win 
the next election needs to be firmly rebutted. If the Conserva- 
tive leadership can hold their party together for four more 
years. there is no reason why there should be an election within 
that time, and the Government is no more unpopular with the 
electorate as a whole than it was in 1952. Even the theory 


when several million people had very little to lose by trying 
out the promises of Socialism. Now, nearly everyone has 
something to lose if a Socialist Government makes a mess of 
things. 

Labour is therefore at a serious disadvantage, for a Left- 
wing party without a policy can thrive only in hard times. 
In fact (and it is astonishing how few Tories take advantage 
of the change), the Conservative Party has never, since the 
days of Disraeli, been in a better position to appeal to the 
young. Socialists, still bogged down in the past (as Desmond 
Donnelly so frankly admitted), are so intent on outbidding 
Conservatives with promises of higher pensions for the old 
that they cannot keep their eye on the needs and aspirations of 
the young and energetic. A Tory policy which provided the 
right blend of idealistic leadership and material incentive 
could make very great headway. Finally, and this is important 
in appealing to the young, Labour seems determined to 
abandon its former priceless advantage of being the champion 
of the underdog. So long as it pins its faith to bureaucratic 
planning, vast State trading monopolies and trade union 
juggernauts, it is in danger of becoming the party of the 
unpopular overdogs. 

In fact, the new overdogs are extremely vulnerable and can 
be tamed by Tories without destructive conflict. Tough. 
decisive Ministers can get the best work from a good Civil 
Service without the follies to which uncontrolled bureaucracy 
is prone. The great nationalised industries need great leaders 
who can win the support of their workers and of the public 
for the changes necessary to efficiency. If such leaders do not 
exist, it is useless to try to run industries on a scale too large 
for ordinary men to control; the result will be structural rigidity 
instead of continual evolution and adaptation, with always a 
rather lower level of productive efficiency than the economy 
requires. The alternative is radical change, and public opinion 
is not far from being ready for this. As for the trade unions, 
their present structure—like their politics and their desperate 
clinging to restrictive practices which have no relation to the 
needs of their members in a full-employment economy—is 
hopelessly outdated. Continual consultation with their leaders 
(or at least with some of them) is probably a waste of time, 
however tactful it may look. But as they get farther out of 
touch with their rank and file, the chance for statesmen to 
appeal directly to the workers becomes-proportionately greater. 
This would be considered most unethical by the union 
magnates, but it may be the only way to force evolution on 
the large unions. 


Of course, given a continuance of full employment and 
high wages, even the most myopic Tory eye can see the pos- 
sibility of quietly winning a whole new class of prosperous 
artisans to the Conservative way of life. Get a family into a 
nice little house on a building society mortgage, clutter it 
up with three-piece suites, TV set, car and other possessions, 
implant a desire to save and a fear of losing status (as well 
as possessions), and behold! a property-owning Tory demo- 
crat. This may be a shrewd calculation, although the new 
class could prove very dangerous masters for the Conserva- 
tive Party if they swung it farther in the direction of Subtopian 
mediocrity, economic stagnation and peace at any price. 

We worry too much about what people think and how they 
will vote. “Trust the People’ does not mean ‘Wait for the 


of the pendulum is more doubiful than it was before the war,People.’ You have to wait too long. There can be no worse 
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mistake now than trying to secure national unity by a kind 
of Dutch auction, seeking to do a deal at the highest level 
of action that will command universal support. That level 
will always be too low, and the process inhibits prompt action. 
Instead of complaining about political apathy, why do 
politicians not embrace with zest the golden opportunity for 
leadership that it offers? If the people do not want to bother 
very much with matters of government between elections, it 
is because, having elected a government, they expect it to 
get on with the business of governing. Great leaders carry 
people with them to the heights of inspiration and action. 
But they do not do it by hanging around the foothills col- 
lecting “Don’t Knows’ in public opinion polls. It is their 
business to make people know. 

There is no hope for Britain unless statesmen can be brought 
to realise that this is as true today as it ever was. If people 
are treated as though they were timid hedonists, with no 
thought beyond today’s wages, soft jobs and TV panel games, 
that is assuredly what they will become. The spirit, like the 
mind, needs to be kept at stretch, to be given something to 
work on, if it is to develop. If the electorate is tried too high. 
if the efforts and sacrifices demanded are disproportionate to 
the actual or probable results, it may turn against its leaders. 
That is the risk that has to be taken, and good judgement 
can reduce the risk to a minimum; but judgement is the lubri- 
cant of the machinery of statecraft, not its motive power. If 
it degenerates into timidity, it has much the same effect as 
water in the petrol tank. 


Roads: The New 
Philistinism 
By CHARLES WILSON 


HERE are two ways of looking at the normal bonhomie 

of English politics. You can, on the one hand, regard 

it as superior to the Continental habit of fratricide in 
politics. You can, alternatively, regard it as a conspiracy of 
humbug as did Cecil Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc in that 
now-forgotten book The Party System. There the politicians 
were all in league to put up a sham battle for the benefit of 
the public. One sometimes wonders whether that wicked book 
was as far wide of the mark as all good parliamentarians 
would like to believe. In matters of planning, for example, 
Tory Ministers are more clearly committed every day to the 
doctrine inherited from Lord Silkin that any plan is better 
than none. Anyone going to a public inquiry would do well 
to remember that what matters most is neither accuracy nor 
honesty but salesmanship. You must have a plan that looks 
like A Plan and which can be seen, by persons who have no 
time or inclination to follow tedious arguments or digest 
awkward facts, to be A Pian. The one thing that all politicians 
are frightened of is that they may be thought backward. 
reactionary, Victorian, not on the spot. And this, of course. 
will assuredly be their fate if they confess to any lingering 
belief in the wisdom of wait and see, or laisser-faire. The 
twentieth century has few characteristics sillier than this—of 
grossly exaggerating a problem and then egging on some 
unfortunate politician to produce a bogus remedy. 

In the name of this fright, disguised as high principles, both 
Cambridge and Oxford have now been sold to commercial 
exploitation and the motor-car. At Cambridge, Mr. Macmillan 
gave a half-blessing to half the Holford Plan, so that the local 
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planning authority is now able to go ahead with schemes 
for a relief road through Christ’s Pieces and Jesus College, 
plans for a giant car park in the centre of Cambridge and 
a much enlarged central shopping area for the multiple stores. 
At Oxford Mr. Sandys has come down in favour of Dr. Sharp’s 
plan to put a road through Christ Church Meadows. Even while 
the cheers and boos were dying down and Dr. Sharp could 
still be heard having difficulty in concealing his satisfaction 
over his victory (‘of technical design over ignorant and 
uninformed opinion’) the tide of grumbling began to rise 
over the closing of Magdalen Bridge. How long will Mr. 
Sandys or his successor be able to hold the bridge? Two years? 
It seems doubtful. For does anyone really think that the new 
road will be ‘a solution’ of the traffic problem? Does anyone 
suppose that hereafter traffic will settle down at a convenient 
level that will be neatly disposed into the new road? If 
anyone does so think, his attention should be drawn (as the 
Minister’s and his advisers’ might well have been drawn) to 
the new PEP pamphlet.* 

The evidence of this very intelligently constructed analysis 
of American experience is overwhelming. It confirms what 
the evidence of one’s eyes would lead one to suppose: that 
the whole policy of internal relief roads is likely to be a 
disastrous and extravagant dead-end. Some leading American 
experts believe that the central shopping area, itself a product 
of mass transport. is bound to decline as a result of the 
motor-car. It will die of strangulation. Hence the suburban 
super-market. Even those who believe that a city must have 
a central business district do not believe that it can be main- 
tained except as a traffic-free and largely pedestrian area. 
Whatever is done to try and relieve traffic congestion in cities, 
one report says, ‘traffic burdens have a way of growing faster 
than the means to alleviate them can be instituted.” And, as 
many cities have found, the cost of trying to catch up with 
the volume of traffic every few years is fantastic. Perhaps 
the most significant comment (by a panel of experts) is this: 


Our experience has indicated that we can never provide 
all the space needed for growing automobile traffic down- 
town. The harder we try, the more we spend—on widening 
streets originally built for horse-and-buggy traffic, and on 
demolishing buildings to make way for parking, and on 
constructing expressways and freeways to make it easier 
for motorists to drive downtown—the worse our traffic con- 
gestion becomes. These steps serve to attract still more auto- 
mobiles into the central business district. 


In short, as another authority agreed, ‘The greater the 
expenditures have been, the greater has become the need.’ 

The lessons? That both extra roads and even large central 
car parks will have the effect of ‘generating huge volumes 
of private-car traffic. especially commuter traffic, so that they 
cease to function at maximum efficiency during peak hours, 
and may even aggravate the traffic problem in central areas.’ 
That private traffic to central areas must be reduced, not 
facilitated; if necessary, public transport must be increased. 

This kind of argument has already been advanced many 
times against the Oxford and Cambridge plans. Those who 
have advanced it have urged the importance of trying to 
keep traffic out of central areas, of developing secondary 
shopping areas, of providing car parks on the perimeter of 
central areas, of outer roads for traffic that can go round 
cities. But so far the planners have stuck obstinately to their 
doctrines: and the Ministers have followed obediently 
behind, piously mumbling phrases about priceless heritages, 
while preparing to sign on the dotted line. 

‘Your middle-class man,’ wrote Matthew Arnold, ‘thinks 





* SOLVING TRAFFIC PROBLEMS: Lessons from America. (2s. 6d.) 
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it the highest pitch of development of civilisation when his 
letters are carried twelve times a day from Islington to 
Camberwell and Camberwell to Islington, and if railway trains 
run to and fro between them every quarter of an hour. He 
thinks it nothing that the trains only carry him from an 
illiberal, dismal life at Islington to an illiberal, dismal life at 
Camberwell.’ By a curious trick of fate, the mantle of the 
Philistine seems to have fallen in modern times on to the 
very people who were supposed to cherish and preserve our 
heritage from vandalism. The Oxford and Cambridge plans 
are both based on the doctrine that traffic needs are basic to 
sound planning. That in itself is not objectionable. What is, 
is the sacrifice of the unique and the irreplaceable to the 
chimerical. While the planners of Oxford and Cambridge 
are busy catering for the motorist. an American magazine 
called Mass Transportation speaks with Arnoldian voice: ‘For 
too many years the automobile has been regarded as some 
sort of sacred cow and no expenditure has been considered 
too burdensome to satisfy the desires of its owners.’ If nobody 
is big enough to admit that the present proposals have been 
misconceived, will the Philistines at any rate remember that 
the tourists who come to see Oxford and Cambridge bring 
in more dollars than the British Motor Corporation? And will 
those newspapers which are never tired of praising as 
courageous actions which are merely rash, consider praising 
a Minister who was really courageous enough to pause for 
thought? For the question is no longer whether error is being 
committed or not: it is only whether error is to be admitted 
before, or after, irreparable damage is done. 


The Legacy of Bevin 
By IAN GILMOUR 


R. BEVAN said a few months ago that the Tories 

had become bloody-minded over Cyprus; and the 
«a Manchester Guardian agreeing with him thought that 
they were reverting to eighteenth-century type. This is an 
attractive idea, but the present Government has not yet 
behaved as badly over Cyprus as the Labour Government 
did over Palestine; and while Mr. Bevin’s Palestine policy 
certainly had Bourbon overtones (aprés moi le déluge), it can 
hardly be thought that the Labour Party was reverting to 
eighteenth-century type. Of course, the Palestine chalice had 
been poisoned long before Mr. Bevin became Foreign 
Secretary. With the White Paper of 1939 Mr. Chamberlain’s 
government brought off its Middle Eastern Munich, and 
during the war callous treatment of those Jews who managed 
to avoid Hitler’s gas chambers and escape to the Eastern 
Mediterranean was combined with the usual attentiveness to 
the Arab States, which demonstrated their reliability as allies 
by entering the war in February, 1945. 

Yet Mr. Bevin had a wonderful opportunity to clear up 
the mess. The Labour Party was committed to an out-and-out 
Zionist policy—to unrestricted immigration and the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State comprising the whole of Palestine. 
‘Indeed,’ declared the Labour Conference of 1944, ‘we should 
re-examine also the possibility of extending the present 
Palestinian boundaries, by agreement with Egypt, Syria or 
frans-Jordan.’ By retreating from this extreme Zionism to 
the policy of partition recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1937, Labour could have reached a solution satis- 
factory, or reasonably satisfactory, to all. The Jews would 
have got their State, but a much smaller one than they had 
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been promised, and Arab pride would not have been 
irreparably wounded. 

This was not a solution which appealed to Mr. Bevin. 
Instead he fell back on a policy which involved a good deal 
of rhetoric (some of it untrue), a dose of anti-Americanism, 
the arrest of some of the leaders of the Jewish Agency (remi- 
niscent of the banishment of Archbishop Makarios), and an 
extraordinary inhumanity to the Jewish refugees—the ‘illegal’ 
immigrant ship Exodus being sent back to, of all places, 
Germany. But whatever the British Government said or did 
in trying to stop the Jews going to Palestine it was like 
Dame Partington trying to stop the Atlantic with her mop. 
The flood rolled on and Mr. Bevin was driven to declaring 
the Mandate unworkable and handing the problem to the 
United Nations. 


While British conduct in Palestine and Cyprus has been in 
many ways depressingly similar, the contrast between the 
Labour Government’s behaviour in Palestine and the Labour 
Opposition’s attitude to the Suez crisis is more encouraging 
Over Suez, Labour has shown a mystical reverence for the 
United Nations and emphasised the need for a peaceful solu- 
tion. Over Palestine it flouted the United Nations and pro- 
moted a war. Indeed, if Mr. Gaitskell’s faith in the United 
Nations was as great in 1948 as it is now his friends and 
colleagues must have had a difficult time in preventing his 
resignation from the government. Soon after both America and 
Russia had announced that they favoured partition, Britain 
stated that she would not help to enforce ‘either alone or in 
co-operation with other nations . . . any settlement antago- 
nistic to either the Jews or the Arabs, which was lgkely to 
necessitate the use of force.’ As Britain had repeatedly com- 
plained that she alone had to carry out a difficult and 
unpopular task and as we handed the problem to the United 
Nations for the very reason that a settlement acceptable to both 
Arabs and Jews was by then impossible, a refusal to co-operate 
with other countries except in the highly improbable event of 
Arab and Jewish agreement was hardly a very subtle method 
of sabotaging the UN plan. 

The UN resolution of November 29, 1947, terminating the 
mandate not later than August 1, 1948, creating independent 
Arab and Jewish States, and setting up a Palestine commis- 
sion to supervise the transition, called on the British Govern- 
ment to provide by February 1, 1948, a port in the Jewish 
State suitable for substantial immigration; and so to arrange its 
withdrawal that the Commission could take over each area 
us it was evacuated. The British Government refused to pro- 
vide a port for Jewish immigration On the grounds that ‘the 
Arabs had shown considerable restraint, but if a port were 
opened their restraint would disappear.’ Just over a fortnight 
later it was admitted that over 5,000 Arabs had invaded 
Palestine. Many of them had come over the Jordan bridges 
which were guarded by the British-led Arab Legion who 
made no attempt to stop them, because, as Major O’Ballance* 
delicately puts it, they had ‘no positive orders’ to do so. So 
far from co-operating with the Palestine Commission, Britain 
would not allow it into the country. ‘As a division of authority 
between Britain and the United Nations . . . would create 
division and disorder . . . [the British Government] must 
insist upon their undivided control of the country.’ 
Under Britain’s ‘undivided control of the country’ there were 
in the four months December to April 6,000 Arab and Jewish 
and over 400 British casualties, and to avoid ‘division and 
disorder’ Britain refused to hand over the administration of 


* THE ARAB-ISRAELI Wark, 1948. By Edgar O'Ballance. (f aber and 
Faber, 25s.) 
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the country either to the United Nations or to anybody else. 
The inevitable result was chaos and war. 

Mr. Bevin, of course, thought that the Arabs would drive 
the Jews into the sea. As Mr. Crossman put it, he was ‘neutral 
against the Jews.’ An embargo was placed on the supply of 
arms to Palestine Jews and Arabs, but we continued to send 
arms to the Arab States, while the Foreign Office maintained 
with the disingenuousness which we have come to expect that 
there was no reason to believe that these arms would be used 
in Palestine. Arab irregulars streamed into the country while 
Jewish immigration was restricted. Even during the war 
(though admittedly during a period of truce) Britain paid 
its subsidy to the Arab Legion. Unlike Mr. Jack Solomons 
and other promoters, Mr. Bevin took no steps to see that the 
contest was fair. Not, needless to say, that he wanted the war; 
he merely made it certain. Unfortunately for him, just as the 
British Government before and during the Second World War 
wrongly estimated the strength of the French, the German, 
the Polish and the Russian armies, the Labour Government 
made a mistake about the Jews and the Arabs. Outnumbered 
and under-armed, the Jews still won handsomely. 

‘The coming into being of a Jewish State in Palestine,’ 
said Sir Winston Churchill, ‘is an event in world history to 
be viewed in the perspective not of a generation or a century, 
but in the perspective of 1.000, 2,000 or even 3,000 years.’ 
This event is described by Major O’Ballance in the tones of 
an officer at Aldershot giving the school solution to a tactical 
exercise without troops. But, then, his book is primarily for the 
military student; he has done a great deal of research, his 
account is always clear and is easily the most comprehensive 
that has yet appeared. 

In his book A Crackle of Thorns Sit Alec Kirkbride 
records that at an Arab council of war in the autumn of 1948 
it was suggested to the Egyptian military adviser that the 
Egyptian army south of Jerusalem might take the offensive. 
‘Good God, no,’ replied the Egyptian, ‘we cannot attack; the 
Jews might attack us in turn.’ Mr. Bevin’s attitude was the 
opposite of this. It was all right for the Arab States to invade 
Palestine and attack the Jews, but it was monstrous that the 
Jews should pursue the Arabs over the Palestine border into 
their own countries. In November, 1948, Britain alleged that 
there had been ‘two small incursions’ across the Transjordan 
frontier and said that she might have to ‘take action’ under 
the Anglo-Transjordan treaty. When the Israeli army pene- 
trated into Egyptian territory in January, 1949, they were 
withdrawn under the threat, according to Major O’Ballance, 
of direct British intervention. Mr. Bevin thus came perilously 
close to abandoning the traditional Munich policy of throwing 
small peoples to the wolves in favour of becoming a wolf 
himself. 

In the end the only people who benefited from Mr. Bevin’s 
actions were the Jews. They achieved their State—immeasur- 
ably stronger for having been forged in the war of indepen- 
dence. It is sad that they achieved it in the face of bitter 
opposition from the one country which had done more than 
any other for Zionism. The Arabs. got far less than they would 
have done if a settlement had been imposed in 1945 and less 
than they had been awarded by the United Nations. In addition 
they have been badly beaten in war. As the Israeli Ambassador 
in London points out in his most illuminating lectures* it is 
not only the defeat which will rankle for a long time to come, 
it is the fact that their weakness has been exposed to all the 
world. As for this country, the government had led it, said 
Sir Winston, ‘through every sort of humiliation and to the 


* ISRAEL AND Her NeiGcusours. By Elihu Elath. (James Barrie, 5s.) 
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fomenting of injurious hatreds.’ It would be nice, but rash, 
to think that the débacle had taught some lessons. Israel is 
still shabbily treated for fear of offending the Arabs. The 
legend of our unique Arab know-how is still with us, even 
though the disasters come thick and fast. Unfortunately 
no party has a monopoly of bloody-mindedness, and which- 
ever century it is that our governments live in, so far as the 
Middle East is concerned, it does not seem to be the right one. 


Church and Trade Union 


By SIMON PHIPPS 


HE greatest challenge to the churches in Britain today 

is the yawning gulf between themselves and the mass 

of industrialised society. To realistic Christians this 
statement has for some time been a platitude. But nine weeks’ 
work recently on the shop floor of a factory have shown me 
something that is less often recognised—that the churches 
on one side of the gulf and the trade unions on the other, 
face strikingly similar problems. These similarities are neither 
superficial nor fortuitous. Rather they indicate a real point 
of identity between the two institutions. The failure to maintain 
this identity has resulted in the present inadequacy of both. 
But both might find in its recovery the vision which they 
lack, and which society needs them to have. That, unbeknown 
to themselves, they are so often in the same boat, shows how 
much they need, and could help, each other. 

We are all so used to the gulf that the existence of this 
common ground may seem surprising. Yet, for instance, 
nothing reminds one so much of the average local church 
service as the average local branch mecting—hardly anyone 
there and everyone rather bored. At what was my own branch 
meeting about a dozen people took any part, out of a 
thousand members, just as at what was my own parish church 
about a dozen people came from within the actual parish 
bounds, even though some hundreds came from the town at 
large. Again, joining a branch and baptism are very similar, 
You do it largely for custom’s, and a little for safety’s, sake, but 
you hardly ever go near the branch or the church again. The 
exception to this is similar too. It arises when there is an issue; 
a funeral or marriage to be held, or strike pay to be drawn. 
Branch and church are both useful then. 

Things were not always so, for older men will speak with 
emotion about the crowded meetings in the past, as others 
will do about the crowded churches. Yet there are remark- 
able points of similarity in what remains. Often, though not 
always, the bright spark in either will be the member with 
a clear-cut dogma, which one envies for its clarity, but rejects 
as an over-simplification, the Fundamentalist or Roman 
Catholic in the church, the Communist in the union. At the 
same time there is in both a core of sound older men who 
could breathe new life into church and union if only they 
would realise their potentialities. And because both are to some 
extent out of touch with reality, it is reflected in their respective 
publicity. Some union journals painfully resemble some parish 
magazines; dismal in appearance and contents, and left about 
unread on the works bench as in the church porch. The 
Daily Herald and the Church Times both trot out a visionless 
party line. 

These similarities may seem to go no deeper than the surface. 
They do in fact come up from a central point common to 
churches and trade unions alike. They are all that is left of 
what was once, at least for some, a single Christian social 
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movement. For in theory both have a common basic concern 
—the concern for social justice. There was a time when to 
be in the trade union movement was for some the practical 
expression of their Christian faith. The battle for social justice 
was a Christian battle, and the trade union movement was 
one of the ways of fighting that good fight. Unfortunately the 
organised churches were, on the whole, less concerned than 
the members of the movement, who were left to ‘go it alone.’ 
And so Christianity, as at present organised, lost effective 
contact with the trade unions. This has left both parties high 
and dry—the Church out of touch with the issues affecting 
the majority of the population, and the trade unions missing 
the real implications of their own struggle. 

Cut off from each other, neither has really seen beyond its 
own concerns. The Church, in its concern about God, has 
forgotten to be concerned about man. The trade unions, deeply 
concerned for man, have forgotten that he stands under God. 

The attitude of both to the Welfare State exemplifies this. 
Embodying so much that both have aimed at, it somehow 
does not bring in Utopia. It will continue to be open to dis- 
illusion and abuse until people listen to what Christianity says 
about human nature, and accept what Christianity offers to 
human nature. And why do not they listen and accept? 
Because Christians, as opposed to Christianity, have on the 
whole not said or offered anything relevant. Until large 
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numbers of Christians irrefutably show that their faith has 
to be worked out, and is being worked out in terms of the 
Welfare State—that is, of actual people’s housing, health, pen- 
sions, education, employment, etc.—they will continue, quite 
reasonably, to be ignored. 

Again, if Christians had been in the struggle all along, 
they would be in a better position to pronounce on, and to 
contribute to, a solution of the problem that worries many 
people today—that the trade unions, having justly raised them- 
selves to a position of decisive influence, are in danger of 
forgetting that social justice means justice for the whole of 
society and not only for themselves. 

Meanwhile those who watch the tragedy from outside 
find their disillusion deepened by one more fatal similarity 
—the internal divisions that make a mockery of unions and 
churches alike. Nothing has more alienated popular esteem 
from both. Nothing would revive it more than that they should 
forget themselves and remember each other. 

The onus in all this falls on the Church, for it has been the 
Church which has turned a deaf ear to the common call. Of 
this she is aware. In more ways than people realise she is 
beginning to move with humility, insight and vigour. It will 
take time and far more action. But it is a help to those who are 
trying to do something about it, to know that somewhere 
at the heart of this confusing problem is common ground. 


The Lorcha Arrow and the Second China War 


By E. W. R. LUMBY 


events with momentous consequences, owed her generic 

name to the Portuguese—‘lorcha’ being their name for 
a ship with hull of European shape but with Chinese rig. She 
herself was owned by a Chinese settler in Hong Kong and 
had been registered there under a Colonial Ordinance which 
authorised the use of the British flag on Chinese-owned vessels, 
so as to give them immunity from molestation in the disturbed 
conditions which prevailed owing to the Taiping rebellion. As 
it happened, the Arrow’s register had expired a few days before 
the incident which made her famous, so that she had no right, 
technically, to fly the British flag at the time; but the British 
authorities were to argue that this was their own affair and no 
concern of the Chinese, whose officers were in any case un- 
aware of the fact. 

On the morning of October 8, 1856, the Arrow was lying 
at anchor opposite the British Factories at Canton. Her master, 
Thomas Kennedy, a young man of twenty-one from Belfast, 
was having breakfast on the deck of the lorcha Dart, about 
fifty yards away, with her master. The two men watched a 
couple of Chinese boats, each containing some thirty sea- 
men and Mandarins, pass up the river and go alongside the 
Arrow. Kennedy at first thought that the Chinese were embark- 
ing some passengers for Hong Kong; but the sight of a Man- 
darin seaman hauling down the British flag made him hurry 
back to his ship. There he found that his crew of fourteen 
Chinese had been removed, bound, to the Mandarin boats. He 
asked the Mandarins for an explanation, but he knew only a 
little Chinese and could not understand their replies. However, 
before the Mandarin boats shoved off he managed to secure 
the release of two of his crew to take charge of the vessel. 

Kennedy next reported the matter to the British Consul, 
H. S. Parkes (later Sir Harry Parkes, KCMG) who, after fail- 
ing to induce the officers concerned to give up their prisoners, 
demanded of the Imperial High Commissioner Yeh that the 


[ee lorcha Arrow, which was the occasion of a train of 


twelve men should be returned publicly to the Arrow, where- 
upon he would be prepared to join with Chinese officials in 
investigating any crime of which they might be accused. 

The Imperial Commissioner replied that the prisoners had 
been seized in connection with a case of piracy, but that he 
had ordered the return of nine of them; he took occasion to 
deny, on the strength of a deposition by one of them, that the 
Arrow was a British vessel. Parkes refused to receive the nine 
men on the grounds that all those seized had not been returned 
and that in any case the delivery was not made in the public 
manner he had demanded. After obtaining instructions from 
his superior, Sir John Bowring, the Superintendent of Trade, 
he presented the Commissioner with an ultimatum requiring 
within forty-eight hours, under threat of action by the naval 
authorities, an apology and an assurance of respect for the 
British flag in future. The Commissioner remained obdurate, 
and now added to his contention that the Arrow was not 
British the assertion that when the officers had boarded her no 
flag was flying. 

Parkes was young and enthusiastic; Bowring, though a man 
of sixty, was equally energetic. He had become impatient 
with the policy of the Chinese Government, which was based 
on a profound contempt and suspicion of all foreigners; con- 
tempt, because, despite the weakness of the Empire, the idea 
still persisted that the world was ruled from Peking by the 
Son of Heaven, to whom all the Outer Barbarians owed 
allegiance and tribute; suspicion, because the Chinese feared 
that commercial penetration from the West might lead to 
political dominance, as it had in India. Hence the constant aim 
had been to resist foreign traders and to limit their relations 
with all Chinese, officials and otherwise, to a minimum, As a 
result of the First China War of 1839 to 1842—the ‘Opium 
War’—the extremely narrow restrictions of earlier days had 
been relaxed; five ‘treaty’ ports—no longer Canton only—were 
now open to British merchants, and in each of these was a 
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British Consul with jurisdiction over British subjects and the 
right to correspond on equal terms with Chinese officers of 
equivalent status. But at Canton, alone of the treaty ports, the 
Chinese had never fully implemented this agreement. British 
merchants were still debarred from entering the city. 

Bowring considered that British policy during the past 
decade had been at fault in not insisting more strongly on the 
right of access to the city of Canton. But his efforts had been 
singularly unsuccessful. He had been unable to arrange a meet- 
ing with Yeh, who frequently left his despatches for a con- 
siderable time unanswered; and his efforts to bypass Canton 
and get into direct touch with Peking had been thwarted. He 
concluded that no alternative remained to the threat or use 
of force. 

When therefore Yeh, though he now returned all the seamen 
from the Arrow, refused to do so in the public and apologetic 
manner demanded by the British, Bowring was ready for 
vigorous action. On October 23 Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief, began systematically to 
capture and dismantle the forts in the Canton River. Next 
Bowring took the crucial step of widening the British demands 
to include direct official access to the Chinese authorities in 
Canton; and when this was refused. Seymour began to shell, 
first, the Commissioner’s official residence and then the city 
wall. This opened a breach through which a force of seamen 
and marines made a brief sortie to show they could obtain by 
force what had been unsuccessfully claimed as of right. 

Such measures only served to stiffen Yeh’s resistance; he 
ordered the Cantonese to exterminate the ‘English barbarians’ 
and, according to the traditional Chinese method of dealing 
with pirates, offered a reward for every head taken. But by the 
end of the year the contest seemed to have reached no result but 
stalemate. On one side, the British forces were insufficient to 
take the next step in the campaign of pressure upon the 
Chinese—the capture of Canton; on the other Yeh, who had 
collected a force of 20,000, was, according to Parkes, confident 
that he could hold at bay the British force ‘visible to his eye, 
and unconcerned about possible reinforcements. 

Early in the New Year Bowring’s proceedings at Canton 
came in for some sharp criticism in Parliament. On February 
24 Derby in the Lords, and two days later Cobden in the 
Commons, brought forward motions on the subject, based 
upon the study of documents made available by Palmerston’s 
Government. In the debate Bowring was criticised for having 
represented to Yeh that the Arrow was entitled to British 
protection when in fact her register had expired; and for his 
precipitancy in reopening the question of access to the city 
and in undertaking hostile measures, both without instructions 
from home. The Government wefe attacked for having so 
readily approved his actions, and defeated in the Commons by 
a combination of Radicals, Peelites, Disraeli’s Tories and Lord 
John Russell. Parliament was dissolved, but the ensuing 
General Election was a triumph for Palmerston. 

The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny delayed the prosecution 
of the war, and it was not until the very last days of 1857 that 
a joint Anglo-French force launched an attack on Canton, 
which was easily captured. But before the Allies could 
negotiate new treaties with the Chinese Government they had 
to make a demonstration to the northward, advancing up the 
Peiho River as far as Tientsin; and before the new treaties 
were ratified in a manner satisfactory to them they had sent 
out a further expedition, which entered Peking itself. The 
burning of the Summer Palace was as ironic a prelude to the 
opening of formal diplomatic relations between China and the 
Western Powers as had been the actions of Bowring—a former 
Secretary of the Peace Society—to the war itself. 
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The Thruster 


Leasor (Collins and Michael Joseph, 16s.), is a fascinat- 

ing story and will find many readers; but some of them, 
I suspect, will share my own regret that the authors felt obliged 
to adopt towards its central character an attitude so tinged with 
prefectorial disapproval. Franz von Werra is dead. He may 
have been vain, snobbish, disingenuous and given to bragga- 
docio; but he was an exceptionally brave and resourceful 
young man, who scored handsomely off his country’s enemies 
and in the process performed a service of great value to the 
Luftwaffe. In this book his achievements are not underrated, 
but the account of them is interlarded too often for my taste 
with reminders that the man was a bounder. 

Von Werra’s Me. 109 was shot down on September 5, 1940, 
and he was taken prisoner. (The pilot who shot him down was 
killed in action that afternoon.) A few days earlier von Werra 
had claimed the destruction of nine Hurricanes in a single- 
handed attack on a British airfield, and this imaginary exploit, 
for which in due course he was awarded the Knight’s Grand 
Cross, had been the subject of a fulsome broadcast over the 
German radio. The deliberate falsification of combat-reports 
by some German pilots during the Battle of Britain was, the 
authors suggest, partly due to a ‘scramble for honours’ in 
what were expected to be the last few weeks of the war. 

At the RAF Interrogation Centre the monitored transcript 
of von Werra’s now highly embarrassing broadcast was a trump 
card in the hands of his skilled inquisitors, but they failed 
to extract any useful information from him. At that time 
German pilots and aircrew were given virtually no security 
briefing; they talked too much under interrogation and often 
had on their persons letters, diaries and other documents 
which provided the RAF Intelligence Staff with valuable clues. 
Von Werra made a close study of the methods whereby the 
British fished for indiscretions or attempted subtly to under- 
mine their prisoners’ reticence; and his return to Germany in 
April, 1941, ‘had consequences out of all proportion to its 
significance as an individual feat of daring.” A new and much 
more rigid system of aircrew security was framed in the light 
of his reports, and the Germans’ own methods of interrogation, 
hitherto crude and superficial, were drastically overhauled. 

From the first von Werra was resolved to escape. In 1940 the 
impulse to do so among the few German prisoners in England 
was not strong, for they expected—at least until the end of the 
summer—to be liberated at an early date by their all-conquer- 
ing compatriots. But von Werra had an unquenchable spirit. 
and less than five weeks after being shot down made an imagi- 
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native though ill-found bid for freedom from acamp in the Lake 
District. He was recaptured after six days, given three weeks’ 
solitary confinement and transferred to another camp in the 
Midlands. Despite opposition from the senior German officers, 
he made a tunnel and escaped just before Christmas with four 
companions, all of whom were speedily recaptured. 

Posing as a Dutch pilot attached to Coastal Command, von 
Werra—with the help of the police—had himself driven in 
RAF transport to the nearest airfield. In the book the various 
British actors in this comedy are for the most part portrayed 
as having been fundamentally shrewd and suspicious, but 
there is more than a hint of wisdom-after-the-event about the 
way in which they have helped to reconstruct the parts they 
played; one cannot help suspecting that von Werra’s bold bluff, 
backed by his charm, effectively prevailed at the time. 

It was not, at any rate, our native nous that got the German 
into the cockpit of one of the first Hurricane Mark IIs to be 
produced, for which an obliging Rolls-Royce mechanic was 
fetching the trolley-accumulator to enable him to take off 
when, at the last minute, the imposture was seen through as 
the result of a telephone call to his alleged base. 

After this episode von Werra was shipped to Canada with 
a batch of other prisoners, concerting en route a promising 
plan to seize control of the liner if she left the convoy; but 
she never did this, and soon he was travelling across the snow- 
bound continent in a train. A brisk epidemic of diarrhoea 
among the prisoners, due to a surfeit of apples, complicated 
the problems of the Canadian guards, and on the second night 
von Werra, hatless and totally unprovided against the January 
cold, jumped out of the window while the train was in motion. 

He did this at a point where the railway ran close to the St. 
Lawrence, in which an ice-free channel barred his way. He 
dug a rowing boat out of the snow with his hands, hauled it 
across the ice and drifted, rudderless and oarless, through 
the darkness to American territory. 

Von Werra was an exhibitionist, and even the German 
authorities were embarrassed by his boastfulness under the 
limelight which was now focused on him. He was ordered 
to pipe down while the German Embassy parried the attempts 
of the Canadian Government to have him extradited. The issue 
of this legal tussle was still in doubt when von Werra slipped 
over the Mexican border. From Mexico he was flown to 
Germany and in due course was posted to the Russian front. 
At odd intervals he dictated a highly coloured book about his 
exploits to a ghost-writer. Though ihaccurate as well as puain- 
fully conceited, ‘its tone throughout is surprisingly friendly 
and appreciative of the British,’ and for this reason its pub- 
lication was banned by the Propaganda Ministry. 

From Russia—where the total of his officially acknowledged 
‘kills’ rose, whether deservedly or not, to twenty-one—his 
Gruppe was transferred to Holland, where in October, 1941, 
his engine failing, he disappeared into the Channel. Two other 
aces, Udet and Mdlders, had been killed a few days earlier, 
and news that von Werra had been killed ‘in action’ was not 
released for a month. A Court of Inquiry on the loss of his air- 
craft ascribed it to the pilot’s carelessness. 

Thus, under a small cloud of falsehood, died an accom- 
plished liar. But though von Werra was a romancer and in 
some respects a fraud, he was a daring and brilliant escaper, 
and this excellent account of his adventures would have been 
better still if its tone had been less patronising. There are worse 
things than generosity to a dead enemy, even if he did once 
make you look a fool. STRIX 
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A L alone how far India’s traditional Vv 
A industries are being reshaped by Western Y 
A machines and methods. A first hand Vv 
A experience of Indian life and commerce, y 
A like that of the National Bank of India, V 
A is needed to put facts into perspective. 4 
A — Enquiries about trade here, or with V7] 
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A NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. | dead ofice: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 y 
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Letters to the Editor 


Oxford Divided Robert Blake, Renée Haynes 


Paul Ries Collin 


Comprehensive Education Robin Pedley 
Beware the Jabberwock A. B. Stables 
Secret Police Powers Peter Benenson 
Murder Most Foul Frederick Stopp 
Mechanised Brigade David Richardson 





OXFORD DIVIDED 


Sir,—Clearly_Mr. Stinton and I are very un- 
likely to agree about the merits of Christ 
Church Meadow, the War Memorial Garden, 
or Mr. Sandys, and there is no point in our 
having a public wrangle on the matter. But the 
last paragraph of Mr. Stinton’s letter requires 
comment. He claims to see in my article ‘an 
unpleasing picture’ of Christ Church as ‘a 
powerful body seeking loopholes in the law to 
promote its own ends against the common 


‘good.’ I should be both sorry and very sur- 


prised if anyone else were to gain such a mis- 
leading impression from what I wrote. 

On the college’s attitude I recommend Mr. 
Stinton to read the Dean’s firm and dignified 
statement which appeared in the daily press 
last Friday. The college has never rested its case 
against a Meadow road primarily on the 
ground of damage to its own interests—or 
even of the far graver damage to the interests 
of neighbouring colleges and institutions. 
Christ Church has opposed such a road— 
described even by one of Mr. Sandys’s ardent 
supporters as ‘an appalling sacrifice’-—because 
the college takes the view, endorsed by a large 
majority of the univérsity, by the Oxford 
Preservation Trust and many other reputable 
bodies, that a road across the Meadow will 
do nothing to solve the double problem of 
preserving Oxford's ‘priceless heritage’ and 
relieving traffic congestion; and that the right 
answer is to complete the outer by-passes and 
build the intermediate roads which have come 
to be known as the ‘Abercrambie ring.’ 

If the college believed that Mr. Sandys’s road 
really did ‘promote the common good,’ and 
was the only way of doing so, it would, how- 
ever reluctantly and sorrowfully, acquiesce. 
But, as Mr. Stinton must know perfectly well, 
Christ Church is very far from being alone 
in the view that the ‘common good’ will be 
better served by opposition to rather than sup- 
port of the Minister’s plan. Surely he would 
concede that there may be sincere differences of 
opinion about what constitutes ‘the common 
good.’ Or does he think that it is whatever 
the relevant Minister says it is?—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROBERT BLAKE 
Christ Church, Oxford 
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Sir,—I am not, and could never have been, 
a member of what T. C. W. Stinton calls ‘Mr. 
Blake’s College’; but, with many other mem- 
bers of the university to which both your 


> correspondents belong, I agree with every- 


thing that Mr. Blake has to say. We believe 
that the preservation of the peace and beauty 
of Christ Church Meadows is ‘for the com- 
mon good’ of town and gown alike, and that 
an Oxford describable as ‘branchy between 
traffic lights’ is not—Yours faithfully, 

RENEE HAYNES 
21 Hilgrove Road, NW6 


* 


Smr,—I cannot help feeling some sympathy 
for Dr. Sharpe, however small the mercies for 
which he gives thanks; for Mr. Sandys in his 
predicament; and for the heads and members 
of all colleges in the High. But that is at least 
partly because I am myself from a college in 
the High, although not from one seriously 
endangered; and for Mr. Stinton, who never 
was, nor will be, really troubled in the matter, 
I have no sympathy at all. When one has 
neither gardens nor really spacious quad- 
rangles (a definition applying to all lodging 
houses no less than to my college), the peace 
and help to thought of the Meadows are very 
valuable. Mr. Stinton is ill-advised in telling 
us not to protest at the loss of them.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PAUL RIES COLLIN 
104 Benhill Wood Road, Sutton, Surrey 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 


Sm,—I have never previously taken exception 
to an unfavourable review. Any reviewer needs 
and deserves to have considerable latitude— 
but there are accepted limits, and I fear that 
Sir Eric James has (unwittingly, I prefer to 
think) exceeded them. May I correct the 
impression given to your readers on just three 
points? 

1. Himself using somewhat emotional 
language (‘His determination to make our flesh 
creep over selection is so great .. .") your 
reviewer quotes from my references to the 
human aspect of selection, to which I give two 
pages, yet offers no hint that these follow 
thirty-eight pages of factual evidence. Is the 
‘superficiality’ and distortion here in the book 
or in the review? 

2. I state clearly (page 174) that more 
advanced pupils (such as Sir Eric’s promising 
mathematician) should be able to proceed at 
sixteen to an examination ranking a little 
higher than GCE Ordinary level. And I cer- 
tainly contest his assumption that the best 
teachers of younger children are necessarily 
the highly qualified specialists. 

3. Worst of all, he says that I ‘propose 
a decapitation of the grammar schools,’ with 
‘one college absorbing the sixth forms of a 
number of grammar schools.” Yet the main 
burden of my new proposals, set out at length, 
is that it is desirable, and will shortly be 
possible, for a majority of the grammar and 
technical schools (all now having more than 
400 pupils, and perhaps others too) to become 
colleges concentrating on advanced work, with 
an enhanced status comparable to that of the 
leading public schools. He is entitled to chal- 
lenge the validity of this argument, but not to 
conceal it and substitute an easier Aunt Sally 
of his own creation. 

I expected vigorous opposition from your 
reviewer, but I expected it to be based on 
accurate report and objective reasoning. Sir 
Eric James has a reputation in both science 


and education. He does a service to neither 
by forgetting the first principles on which 
criticism should be based.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBIN PEDLEY 
Leicester 


BEWARE THE JABBERWOCK 


Sir,—By now it should be clear to all that 
Mr. Kingsley Amis reviews books the way 
he does more to air his meticulously malicious 
views on Eng. Lit. and his fellow-men than 
to give a true criticism of the books; but, at 
the risk of seeming to rise too promptly to 
his bait, I must protest at the quite erroneous 
impression he produces of More Comic and 
Curious Verse. 

Were Mr. Amis less busy inventing ideal 
‘light-verse lovers’ in order to tweak their ideal 
noses, he might have time to marvel at the 
real variety and balance which the editor of 
this second comic selection has achieved; here, 
even more so than in its predecessor, the 
choice of poems is catholic enough for any- 
one not hopelessly bigoted—and surely a good 
mixture of types of verse rather than of 
literary ‘ages’ is the essence of this kind of 
anthology? Mr. Amis has a_ surprisingly 
between-wars allergy to the Victorian Age: 
still, sixty-four years is a pretty long ‘age’, and 
it did produce a fine and varied crop of comic 
writers. But Mr. Amis thinks it clever and 
new (Heaven help him) to mock at great 
chunks of England’s Literary Past, especially 
those two bugbears Carroll and Lear, whom 
incidentally he should know better than to 
bracket together in this context. I know why he 
hates them, thank you, but why does he hate 
them so much? 

And, unkindest cut, how can he call Mr. 
Ogden Nash unwitty, who has carved out his 
own inimitable groove and produces from it 
such lines as (page 56): 

I will pen me my memoirs. 

Ah, youth, youth! What euphorian days 

them was! 
Rhyme apart, doesn’t this embody the shy 
kind of wit which is Mr. Nash’s forte?—No, 
as a literary critic Mr. Amis is just not 
euphorian enough.—Yours faithfully, 


A. B. STABLES 
4 May Terrace, Barnsley, Yorkshire 


SECRET POLICE POWERS 


Smr,—Whether the readers of your tradition- 
ally independent weekly gain any advantage 
when the ‘Political Commentary’ is regularly 
written by someone so adhesively committed 
to HM present Government as Mr. Curran is 
a moot point. No doubt some do, otherwise 
your journal would not continue to flourish, as 
I am delighted to see that it does. 

Since, however, you may wish to retain the 
loyalty of those of your readers who are not 
similarly committed, would it not be right to 
point out that you, as Editor, give Mr. Curran 
the unfettered right to suppress any facts found 
inconvenient? 

Take his last week’s report on the Labour 
Party Conference at Blackpool. You will recall 
that Mr. Benn Levy, the playwright and former 
MP, went there especially on behalf of the 
Campaign to Limit Secret Police Powers to 
move a motion in favour of setting up an 
independent tribunal to examine ‘security-risk’ 
cases. Of this fact, widely reported through 
the world, no mention by Mr. Curran, al- 
though you yourself, Sir, are a sponsor of the 
Campaign, which enjoys the support of at 
least one Conservative MP. Instead your 
readers are treated to the statement that Mr. 
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Step aboard an ‘‘Empress”’ liner at Liverpool 


and you embark on a welcome interlude of freedom 
from care. No pleasanter introduction to Canada, 
or indeed any country, than the “‘landscape”’ 
voyage up the St. Lawrence. No better stroke of 
business than to arrive refreshed. 

Canadian Pacific know how to do things. Food, 
comfort, service — these can easily be adequate: 
here they are magnificent. What is more, 

your journey on from Quebec or Montreal is a 
simple matter: Canadian Pacific trains give you 
the freedom of Canada, and run direct, too, 


to many points in the United States. 


IS WITH YOU ALL THE WAY 


SAILINGS WEEKLY 


Consult your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific Office. 
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minted. Later, such emblems as_ the 
Elephant and Castle, the mark of the old 
Africa Company, showed where the metal 
had been obtained. This custom took 
another form in the eighteenth century 
during which silver became scarce. Such 
pieces as the two half-crowns above were 
coined only when bullion arrived from 
fortuitous sources. Vigo, engraved on the 
Queen Anne piece, refers to silver captured 
at the battle of Vigo Bay, 1702 ; Lima, on the 
George II piece, to the £500,000 worth of 
Spanish treasure brought back by Anson 
from his voyage round the world in 1744. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED 


At Lloyds Bank we do not claim numismatic 
authority: for the material of this series we have 
consulted the Department of Coins and Medals 
of the British Museum. As bankers, we do claim 
to have at the disposal of our customers, private 
GY, or mercantile, a great deal of specialised skill 
and experience. 
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George Strauss, who made the most important 
speech against the motion, ‘might have been 
preaching prohibition in Burton-on-Trent.’ In 
point of fact, Mr. Strauss’s contribution was 
so effective that, contrary to expectation, the 
unmentioned Mr. Benn Levy’s motion was lost 
by nearly a million votes: a result that Mr. 
Curran also omits.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER BENENSON 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, EC4 


" MURDER MOST FOUL 


Sir,—Oliver Edwards writes of Thomas Mann, 
in a recent review: ‘Perhaps it was that touch 
of insensitivity that allowed him, the great 
artist, to murder our sweet English tongue on 
the wireless in his old age.’ Dr. Edwards (this 
is surely Oliver Edwards II) must know that 
practically all Germans murder all foreign 
tongues at all ages. Like Hercules, they start 
the bloody work in their cradle, and do not 
desist. To murder a language is, I take it, not 
to speak it badly, and is consonant with a fair 
degree of competence. It is to be grossly insen- 
sitive to the limitations of one’s own capacity, 
or to the genius of the foreign language, or to 
both. Most Englishmen (I mean Englishmen 
here) are protected from this crime by natural 
diffidence, some Englishmen (I include here the 
Scotch, Welsh and Irish) by their imagination, 
and all Englishmen by their varying degrees of 
skill in handling a language which is one of 
the most subtle and expressive in Europe. In 
all these matters, Germans are at a sad dis- 
advantage. They fail to perceive the situations 
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where, as Miss Mitford would say, the U- 
response is silence—or to consult a native 
speaker, or relapse into one’s own language. 
Anyone with experience will have observed 
countless examples of the crime; 1 mention two 
from my own experience, one public, one 
private. The first, public, was the folksy idiom 
of the captions flashed on the screen during the 
intervals of Mutter Courage, by the Berliner 
Ensemble. The second, private, a visit by an 
astronomer from Bonn; for one whole week we 
read the sense of his utterances like a palimp- 
sest, by mentally transposing them into Ger- 
man. There is no doubt, Germans are among 
the worst linguists in Europe, as Englishmen 
(I include here . . .), when they set their mind 
to it, are among the best.—Yours faithfully, 


FREDERICK STOPP 
14 Green End Road, Cambridge 


MECHANISED BRIGADE 


Sir,—Mr. Guest should no imagine tha the 
motor-car is a business expense. Licentiates of 
the oldest profession are respected by tax 
gatherers, reputedly the second oldest and 
are never called upon to contribute financially 
to the Welfare State. In this country their 
activities could be charged to tax as a trade, 
profession or vocation, The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue seem to be spoilt for choice 
—or perhaps the law is reluctant to embrace 
these ladies—Yours faithfully, 


DAVID RICHARDSON 
11 Rossdale, Sutton, Surrey 


Contemporary Arts 


The Bolshoi Ballet 


THE long-awaited, almost-abandoned, thunder- 
ously acclaimed, opening performance of the 
Bolshoi Theatre Ballet in London on October 
3 provided ammunition for the arguers of 
every imaginable point of view about the 
excellence, oddity, dullness or strangeness of 
modern Soviet ballet-—compared with modern 
Western ballet. No previous foreign dance 
company appearing in London has ever re- 
quired that its work be judged by its own 
Standards so clearly as is necessary on this 
occasion. All idealistic chatter about Art 
being international apart, there is not more 
than one square foot of common ground 
shared by Soviet and non-Soviet ballet com- 
panies today. They have a common parentage, 
an inherited tradition of a classical dance-mode 
(mainly formulated and taught world-wide by 
French and Italian masters for 200 years), and 
a shared heritage of a handful of romantic- 
style ballets dating from about a century ago. 
But the separation between Russia and the 
rest of the world which was effected when 
Diaghilev and Fokine made their reformation 
in 1909 in Paris became a complete severance 
by the time of the Revolution. Soviet ballet 
has become a different kind of art in the Rus- 
sian theatre; every one of its components has 
been analysed, compared, and dialectically 
argued into (or out of) existence in exactly the 
same way that all the other arts have been 
overhauled. reshaped and given new ideologi- 
cal dress in recent years. 

Diaghilev’s reformation was based on the 
Fokine type one-act ballet—now the norm 
of Western balletmaking everywhere—which 
supposedly demands a fresh, clear-cut choreo- 


graphic style for each fresh subject and 
requires that style to be illuminated and 
sustained by appropriate music, décor and 
Staging; possibly as many as 2,000 one-act 
ballets have been made—outside Russia— 
since 1906. Soviet ballet is a repertoire of 
ancient and modern full-length ballets; a 
totally comprehensive training system involv- 
ing general, artistic and dance education; a 
meticulously preserved attitude towards past 
Russian achievements (the great ballets of the 
nineteenth century); and a cultural force, 
within Russia, probably as weighty as the 
nation’s drama or literature. 

The two first productions were Romeo and 
Juliet and Swan Lake, neither completely novel 
sensations. We in this country have had full- 
length versions of Swan Lake for some years 
and most ballet-addicts have seen the Soviet 
film version of Romeo and Juliet, with many 
of the same dancers; additionally, both 
Yugoslav and Danish versions of the ballet 
exist to the same Prokofiev score and were on 
view, in London or Edinburgh, during 1955. 

The biggest shocks of these Moscow pro- 
ductions are: 1, the elementary, almost too- 
simple-seeming choreography; 2, the purely 
naturalistic scenery; 3, the general standard 
from the whole company of actual dance 
execution. Added together they create a kind 
of visual sensation and an emotional force- 
fulness that one has rarely experienced from 
the works of other ballet companies. It is 
almost impossible to convey the beauty and 
power of this Soviet dancing except by com- 
paring it with the dancing of people of other 
nationalities—and yet such comparisons are 
totally invalid, because every single factor, 
great or small, that conditions a dancer's work, 


private life, degree of involvement, artistic 
sensitivity, is completely different as between 
a Soviet and a non-Soviet dancer. 

This utter difference of basic attitude has 
grown out of the social and artistic conditions 
found in Russia since 1917, which vary in 
every particular from the conditions found 
elsewhere. For reasons not yet made fully 
clear in any Soviet utterance, it was decided 
long ago to develop their ballet as nearly as 
possible along the lines of the big-scale nine- 
teenth-century ballet; either there was a lack 
of understanding of the value of the Western 
world’s one-act ballet—or a decision to ignore 
it because it was (correctly) alien to every- 
thing in the Russian system up to the time of 
the Revolution. The surviving nineteenth- 
century ballets are regarded with respectful 
affection, they are seen as heroic testing pieces 
for the highest range of ballerina talent, and 
they are Russian achievements. 

Modern ballets, few in number, are con- 
ceived as full-length dance dramas, based on 
meticulously detailed scenarios, and brought 
to birth through a combination of producer, 
choreographer, designer and composer. Even 
these clear differences of intention between the 
Soviet and the Western systems can give little 
impression of the completeness of impact that 
the dancing carries. It is, in fact, the dancing 
per se that is the glory and splendour of these 
ballets; the dancers are products of a system 
more detailed, more thought out, more com- 
prehensively taught, than any of our systems. 
And where in our world a number of the 
highest professional dancers give constant 
evidence that they are wholly committed, fully 
dedicated, eternally involved in being dance 
artists—and nothing else—the Bolshoi Com- 
pany appears to be staffed entirely by men 
and women who exist only to be dancers. 

Romeo and Juliet made its success through 
its complete telling, in wordless action, of the 
great love story and through the personality 
of Galina Ulanova, a total @ance personality. 
Her lightness conceals disciplined strength, her 
movement is never forced, hard or obvious; 
she flows into and out of the dance phrases 
as artlessly and beautifully as a bird flies or 
a fish swims. Her Juliet was the child of a 
Renaissance house who met, adored, wedded 
and lost a noble and devoted youth; the 
Romeo of Yuri Zhdanov was on nearly the 
same level of acting ability and, as partner, 
in perfect unison with Ulanova at every 
moment. 

Swan Lake, telling the familiar story in the 
same-shaped four acts as our versions, showed 
a different accenting of every single dance 
phrase; whole ensembles had either a slightly 
or drastically different choreographic shape; 
yet the full impact was as highly dramatic or 
lyrical as in previously known versions. A 
recently graduated young ballerina of twenty, 
Nina Timofeyeva, gave an astoundingly com- 
plete rendering, slighted only here and there 
by placing faults due only—observably—to 
her nervousness. 

The list of supporting dancers is vast, and 
their contributions merit analytical volumes 
of discussion and dissection. The convention 
of placing this simplified richness of choreo- 
graphy within ‘easy-looking’ naturalistic 
scenery cleverly fits into or builds around the 
dancers’ style and skill; logically, one sees how 
it all fits. like parts of a mosaic, to create 
raison d'étre and framework for the most 
completely danced dancing we are likely to see 
during the twentieth century. 

Yet these two works are not sufficient to 
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Albert, can’t you count? 


i We like the story which tells how Einstein 
and Artur Schnabel were making music one day. | 
The mathematician’s violin lagged far behind \ 








National Provincial Bank. For example, 
they will be glad to deal with the payment of | 
} | 








the superb piano accompaniment until, } 
in exasperation, Schnabel looked up. ‘“‘Albert,”’ 
he said, ‘‘can’t you count?” The moral 
is plain. An aptitude for figures does not 
necessarily equip you for the simple arithmetic | 
of life. It is better to leave it to the 
| 
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your premiums or your club subscriptions; 
they will attend to your currency 
requirements if you go overseas. And in 
names nts of crisis they will prove that 
a bank can be quite as human as yourself. 
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RA) A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED . Also Magnums 40/- 
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HOW MUCH... 
isa memory worth? 








What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put the 
world to rights, 

And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster made a 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 
small) dividend on the Pools. 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of them quite recent and 
yet already fading—there’s the pity of it. 

That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model designed to meet your specific need. 





TKS Price 52 gns. 


including microphone ( GRUNDIG ) MIRROR TO A MILLION MEMORIES 





Attractive H.P. Terms 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED. DEPT. SP.6 Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Sales Dept. & Works: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
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give us the full measure of all that the com- 
pany can do—or, even, fail to do. More will 
be discernible, of both their dancing and 
choreographic craft, when the other new 
productions have appeared in London. 


A. V. COTON 
Medicine Men 


Tue Doctor’s DiteMMA. By George Bernard 

Shaw. (Saville.) 

At the time of the Shaw centenary I thought 
of any number of Shaw’s plays which could be 
revived with success in the West End, provided 
they were intelligently cast. The Doctor's 
Dilemma was not one of them; I feared it 
might have dated. Dated! It is almost pain- 
fully up to date. Change a word here and 
there—delete opsonin and the nuciform sac: 
substitute cortisone and the slipped disc—and 
we are in 1956. It will presumably still be as 
fresh in 1976, And it remains extremely funny. 
Do some of the doctors overplay? Yes: and 
who would blame them? Lewis Casson and 
Laurence Hardy are excellent; and Michael 
Hordern’s entertaining Bloomfield Bonington 
is less good only because it is a little too 
contrived. 

It seems almost ungracious to criticise these 
Saville revivals; but they still show odd weak- 
nesses in casting. Ann Todd as Mrs, Dubedat 
—really! And Paul Daneman is no Dubedat. 
either. The trouble is that the play flounders 
in its later stages unless the Dubedats can 
gain our sympathy, in spite of the silliness of 
one and the rascality of the other. But though 
Paul Daneman could not command the artless 
selfishness of Dubedat, he did at least carry 
off his final scene so that it was only mildly 
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tedious, instead of (as it has always been 
when I have seen the play before) actively 
embarrassing. The production, apart from a 
few attempts to create emotion where none 
was required (there seemed to be a marked 
reluctance to let the curtain fall at the end 
of scenes), was suitably unobtrusive; it let 
Shaw speak for himself; and how delightful his 
voice still sounds! BRIAN INGLIS 


Alien Corn 

ANOTHER birthday to be celebrated: this time 
the English Opera Group’s, which has reached 
the age of ten, having done valiant work and 
proved itself truly English by concentrating 
on team work. The captain of the team, of 
course, is Britten, and in ten years the Group 
has chalked up five successes from his pen. 
The last of these was The Turn of the Screw, 
his most successful essay in the form and, 
as could be seen at the birthday season at the 
Scala Theatre, the Group’s most lasting claim 
to fame—a splendid production of a master- 
piece. I saw it four times in ten days and 
became more and more fascinated by the work 
every time; and increasingly impressed by the 
superb playing of Jennifer Vyvyan as the 
Governor and that of the band under the 
direction of Benjamin Britten himself. 

The chief repertory problem facing the 
Group is: what to do during the years in 
between new Britten operas? (The Screw was 
new to London last year and each perfor- 
mance was a Sell-out; but this year it did not 
pull so strongly.) Something old? Holst’s 
Savitri was very well done, with Arda 
Mandikian magnificent in the name-part. 
though Blow’s Venus and Adonis was a badly 
produced flop. But the English operatic 
repertory scarcely exists, so new composers 
must be found. Those who have so far come 
forward have not produced winners (remem- 
ber Brian Easdale’s The Sleeping Children?). 
What happens this year? Lennox Berkeley’s 
Ruth. 

This new opera is a long one-act pastoral 
in three scenes with a libretto by Eric Crozier 
adapted from the Bible story. Mr. Crozier, 
quite understandably, does not go into the 
knotty question of levirate marriages but, un- 
fortunately, does not put Ruth’s behaviour and 
actions into a sufficiently sympathetic light for 
us to take the story too seriously. There is not 
much drama or plot development, but then 
Nelson rather showed that action was not 
Berkeley's strong suit; here there are separate 
numbers, parts for three women—Naomi. 
Orpah, Ruth—two men—Boaz, the Head 
Reaper—and chorus. The result is a scenic 
cantata, good to look at because of Ceri 
Richards’s colourful décor, his first stage 
work, but not, I hope, his last, and a clever 
production by Peter Potter which has the 
maximum of movement and the minimum of 
fuss. 

What is really wrong with Ruth, alas, is the 
music. It begins well, is often charming and 
engaging, is a distinct technical advance on 
Nelson and has life in some of the harvest 
festival choral numbers—the biblical hoe- 
down, in particular. Then there is some 
pleasure in hearing a piece of this nature 
written by an English composer that does not 
smack of folky-modally-Shropshire-or-Dork- 
ing-laddery. But the actual quality of most of 
Ruth is undistinguished, metrically monoton- 
ous (those interminable four-bar phrases that 
modulate in bar three only to creep back to 
the dominant in bar four), too soft harmoni- 


cally and with lyrical passages that rarely take 
wing. Sometimes the opera sounds like musical 
comedy gone sacred; the ensemble ‘Behold 
this maid,’ towards the end of scene three, 
seems to me the nadir (Boulanger?) of 
banality. No one minds the occasional 
reminiscences of the Eglise de Stravinsky, Les 
Six and Le Maitre d’Aldeburgh, but what 
makes Ruth sag is the lack of vital impulse 
and imagination. 

The performers in the new opera did the 
composer proud: Anna Pollak in the name- 
part, Una Hale as Naomi, Peter Pears as Boaz, 
Thomas Hemsley the Head Reaper, with 
Charles Mackerras a lively and sympathetic 
conductor. JOHN AMIS 


Bigamy in Bedlam 


THE BiGaMisT. (Curzon.}——FERNANDEL THE 

DRESSMAKER. (Cz2meo-Polytechnic.) 
| ONCE saw the silvery de Sica in a film where, 
dubbed rather unsuitably in French, he 
defended Gina Lollobrigida, accused of mur- 
dering her husband, on the grounds, quite 
simply, of her beauty. In Luciano Emmer’s 
The Bigamist he has much the same part, 
though rather more grandly placed (before it 
was a Neapolitan village; now Rome and a 
fur-collared overcoat), and pleads in much the 
same way that bigamy is the most excusable 
of sins when the accused is young and hand- 
some. And a splendid, heartless, virtuoso’s 
performance it is again, larger than life and 
larger, too, than the film in which it finds 
itself. Not that it is a bad little film; but 
there is a basic vulgarity about it that de 
Sica, playing vulgarity at his flamboyant best, 
quite lacks. It is another of those peeps at 
Italian domestic life designed (you would 
think) deliberately to give foreigners the creeps. 
Mr. Emmer, who made the heat-hazy Sunday 
in August, has gone into slightly more prosper- 
ous households and rather too far, this time, 
on the side of caricature, his point being that 
since Italians (Romans anyway and south from 
there) are noisy folk, the more noise they make 
the funnier they must be. So they never talk 
but they scream, they never walk but they 
dash, they never shut a door but they slam it, 
never eat but they gobble. Love, hate, anger, 
triumph, despair, delight, all are expressed by 
an uproar so dense as to make the various 
and violent emotions almost indistinguishable, 
with a volubility and a vociferousness to make 
you end up like the poor hero with your head 
in your hands, rocking gently from side to 
side. The story is amusing enough, one of those 
nightmares that might happen to anyone and 
in this case happens to an ordinary family man 
suddenly accused of bigamy by a (moderately 
sane-looking) lunatic who takes in everyone, 
almost including the accused himself; but much 
of the comedy is swamped by the excessive 
histrionics. Franca Valeri, who is developing 
a rather alarming corner in frustration, brings 
the terrible Isolina to quite gruesome, once 
or twice almost tragic, life; the rest of the 
cast is, in its hysterical way, as good as it 
can be, the fault being one of direction rather 
than performance; and as the hero Marcello 
Mastroianni has the bounce and furriness and 
engaging simplicity of an outsize teddy bear. 
But it is de Sica’s film, and it is a measure of 
his quality that he makes you feel that even 
so shimmering, so contrived a performance is 
as easy as falling off a log. 

Another great comic actor, Fernandel, has 
a better chance this week than last in 
Fernandel the Dressmaker, another film not 
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Over 10 million families have already 
provided more than £300,000,000 
for investment in industry and com- 
merce by their regular payments to 
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Working for the Nation’s Children No. 2 


No 


wonder 
she wouldn't go 
to school ! 


“Some of our cases,” says an N.S.P.C.C. Inspector, “take 
quite a bit of sorting out ; like that of the little ten-year- 
old girl who suddenly decided she wouldn’t go to school. 
Her mother—and a child psychologist as well—did 
what they could, but she simply wouldn’t give way. 
Then, as often happens with what seem insoluble 
problems, someone called the N.S.P.C.C. 

“Now I’m no psychiatrist, but patience and a bit of 
kindness can work wonders with a child. After a while 
she confided in me why she wouldn’t go to school. Once, 
when she had been naughty, her mother had told her 
that if she was not a good girl she [her mother] would 
run away, and when she came home from school there 
would be no one at home. 

“T reassured her that her mother would not run away 
and spoke seriously to her mother about making such 
foolish threats. The youngster went back to school, and 
to help restore her confidence I asked her to take a 
five-year-old child under her wing and see that she 
reached school.” 

Cases like this—an actual case on the files of the 
N.S.P.C.C.—are dealt with frequently by the Society ; 
for the scope of the Society’s work is very much wider 
than cases of cruelty or gross neglect. If the Society can 
do anything at any time to help children whose welfare, 
happiness or future is in jeopardy, it will do so. 

This vital humanitarian work depends on your sub- 
scriptions and support. Please send your contributions to 











The Director 


N.S.P.C. 


Room No. 52 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


The N.S.P.C.C. helped nearly 100,000 children last year 
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quite big enough for the talent of its stars: 
with Suzy Delair, splendidly, as the wife. 
Director: Jean Boyer. 


Cold Steel 


Tue large retrospective exhibition at the 
Whitechapel Gallery by Merlyn Evans rep- 
resenting a career of twenty-five years places 
me in a predicament. I have a deep respect 
for Evans’s artistic seriousness and integrity 
and, in the abstract, for a part of his pictorial 
capability. I believe that this large show with 
its detailed catalogue is wholly deserved and 
justified, that it adds to his stature and that 
it should be visited by all who are interested 
in contemporary painting. I cannot, however, 
write with an enthusiasm which comes from 
spontaneous enjoyment or a sense of kinship 
with his work. 

His pictures are devoid of sensuousness or, 
perhaps I should say, an organic and natural 
sensuousness. Even his most realistic drawings, 
such as the convincing head of William 
Coldstream, deprive the body of its fleshly 
attributes, make the human creature more 
unyielding and fortified than it is. But then it 
must be admitted that there is another type 
of sensuousness which is presented by metallic 
and machined objects, and this artist’s forms 
have their cold hardness. The colour and the 
texture rub against onc’s nerves and eyeballs 
like a file or are as menacing as a chopper. 
Evans has transformed human beings and 
other creatures into things of this substance; 
while preserving their natural proportions, he 
has engineered them with a_ technologist’s 
objectivity. It is as if a race of robots had 
made the natural world in their own image. 

Setting emotional prejudice aside, I feel that 
he has also failed to make this race of 
creatures acquire a real life of their own. They 
are made out of certain dominant shapes, 
patterns, arabesques which do not quite pass 
beyond the condition of being decorative in 
their austere way. It is easy to make the com- 
parison with Wyndham Lewis's modern, 
satirical history pieces, and by comparison 
Evans lacks the novelist’s inventiveness of that 
artist as well as his penetrating appreciation 
of the visual pecularities of things. What is 
admirable, however, is the extremely firm and 
lucid construction of these complex pictures, 
the pieces of which are put together with an 
appropriate and invariable precision. His 
technical sureness i#most impressive, especially 
in his engravings. ‘Holding these opinions I 
admire most the paintings which deal with 


ISABEL QUIGLY 
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originally inanimate things—I say ‘originally’ 
because he does confer upon them a presence 
—his two Wharfside Constructions, his 
Souvenir of Suez and above all the two 
Windows. These have an excellent constructive 
force, indeed they are Vorticist in spirit, and 
the last two possess a poetic allusiveness 
reminiscent of Paul Nash but far grander 
as pictorial images. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Set-Sellers 


I ASKED two people who came round for a 
drink the other night if they minded listening 
to the last twenty minutes of the play on ITV. 
They were old enough friends to cry ‘For 
God’s sake!’ if they had wanted to protest 
but they took it meekly. On the way upstairs 
I told them that it was a play called Corinth 
House and’ was about a woman who was 
revenging herself on her old headmistress by 
making her appear mad to her fellow guests 
in one of those private hotels which provide 
for elderly gentlefolk. With this brief introduc- 
tion the play captured their interest at once 
and held it to the end. It was a delicate 
play, Cranford up to date, and provided an 
opportunity for English actresses to do one 
of the things they do superbly well: to por- 
tray strong emotions held in check by good 
manners. Such parts play better on the screen 
than on the stage where the trembling lip, 
the flickering lids and the delicate sniff are 
lost to all those behind the third row. How 
pleasant to see on ITV something completely 
English and unviolent! 

Later we watched the BBC account of the 
Labour Party conference and my guests left, 
swearing they would buy a television set the 
next day. It was, I think, the politics which 
sold them television. They were old Labour 
Party members and as they watched they were 
exclaiming: ‘Look at Sydney’s beard!’ 
*Harold’s as Yorkshire as ever!’ ‘Zillie’s in 
the same old groove!’ It seems to me that this 
is the real and valuable effect of broadcasting 
the party conferences: it revives the faith and 
interest of the rank and file of the parties in 
an age when the local political rally seems to 
be losing its appeal. 

As for armchair politicians with no party 
attachments, I suppose it is a wholly good 
thing that they should see what the political 
and trade union leaders look like. As well as 
the figures who appeared at Blackpool we have 
seen during the past few days Dick Coppock 
flapping his Robeyesque eyebrows at Aidan 
Crawley and defending the ‘brickies’; Mac- 


millan and Thorneycroft explaining the pro- 
posals for a free trade area in Western Europe; 
and Jim Campbell not very convincingly 
telling Chataway that he thought his report 
on colour prejudice among railway workers 
out of balance. Chataway’s interview with 
Bevan was the best piece of television journal- 
ism I saw coming from Blackpool. He put all 
the hard and relevant questions directly but 
with easy good manners. I was ready to 
admire Chataway’s political sagacity as well 
as his style, but it seemed from the papers 
next day as though he had asked the same 
questions as had been put at Bevan’s press 
conference. Antony Head has also appeared 
on the screen this week, under fire from Wyatt 
on the troubles among the Reservists. Head 
started weakly but built up strength as he 
went on and must have left relations of serving 
soldiers feeling that at the War Office is a 
good and humane man who will do all he can 
for the comfort of the soldiers that ‘is 
consistent with the task the Government has 
set the Army. 

The Groves, for whom I have a juvenile 
weakness, came back this week after their 
summer vacation. The script was weak but it 
was a delight to many of us to see once more 
Grandma Grove, who always reminds me of 
Denry’s iron mother in The’ Card, and Mrs. 
Grove, who is the typical good mother. 
Northern style. I think the appeal of this 
programme, particularly to children, is that it 
shows that other families, too, can have their 
tensions and crises but remain united and 
loving. 

JOHN BEAVAN 


Che Spectator 


OCTOBER 15, 1831 


DAME PARTINGTON.—“The attempt of the 
House of Lords to stop the progress of reform, 
reminds me very forcibly of the great storm at 
Sidmouth, and the conduct of the excellent 
Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the winte! 
of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that 
town; the tide rose to an incredible height; the 
waves rushed in upon the houses, and every- 
thing was threatened with destruction. In the 
midst of this sublime and terrible storm, Dame 
Partington, who lived upon the beach, was 
seen at the door of her house, with mop and 
pattens, trundling her mop, sweeping out the 
sea water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic. The Atlantic was roused, and so was 
Mrs. Partington—but the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic beat Mrs. Partington. She was 
excellent at a slop or a puddle, but she could 
do nothing with a tempest."—Speech of the 
Rev. Sidney Smith at the Taunton Meeting. 
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A Lamp for Labour 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


OCIALISM and Conservatism have become too much 

alike to please Socialists and Conservatives; and they 

are in a bad way. While the Tories were in opposition 
their bright boys, led by Mr. Butler, produced ‘the new 
Toryism.’ After three or four years it wears an all-too-familiar 
tarnished look. But in those years the bright boys of Labour 
have been employing the ease of opposition—or the enforced 
leisure of it—to refurbish Socialist lamps. Quite the latest 
model is in the shops this week, turned out by ‘quite the 
brightest lamp-boy in the Labour Party—Mr. Anthony 
Crosland.* A first-rate economist still in his thirties, he has 
behind him the graduation exercises of most of Labour’s front 
bench: a good public school, Oxford, a don’s life, a safe 
Labour seat which he abandoned, writing and speaking, and 
some books, among which is Labour’s new lamp. But its 
author is different from other Socialist thinkers and leaders 
in three particulars. He eschews expediency and proclaims 
ethical principles for his politics, like the first fine Christian 
Socialists last century, or the late-lamented Evan Durbin in 
this. Secondly, he has, accordingly, the courage of convic- 
tions, and scant respect for the wan, worn, weak dogmas of 
British Socialism. And lastly, he is an economic realist who 
loves our humane, urbane, West European culture, who wishes 
to generalise it for modern masses, and who is inspired to 
write trenchantly and well. Tories, Liberals and men of no 
political abode should read a book into which he has put so 
much thought and courage in the two years since he lost a 
chivalrous and close-run electoral battle. His fellow-Socialists 
need to read it even more. 

In that remarkable Autobiography, John Stuart Mill, 
brought up in a social welter like our own, quotes Condorcet’s 
Life of Turgot, who was ‘different from the other economists 

he believed in God.’ Mill said Turgot’s anti-sectarianism 
kept him, Mill, from sectarianism. ‘// regardait toute secte 
comme nuisible, Mr. Crosland is a Socialist and a sectarian. 
But he is so with a difference. He may not trust in God; 
but he obviously believes in Keeping his intellectual, moral 
and cultural powder dry; and that, in these days, is a lot. 
He thus comes to conclusions about the future of Socialism 
in Britain which are not dictated by party-political tactics 
or strategy. Like Mill when he first threw over the dogmas 
and slogans of his upbringing, Mr. Crosland could say that 
he had developed 

No system: only a conviction that the true system was 
something much more complex and many-sided than. I had 
previously had any idea of, and that its office was to 
supply, not a set of model institutions, but principles from 
which the institutions suitable to any given circumstances 
might be deduced. 
Mr. Crosland has principles, convictions and courage. The 
worst criticism one can make of British politics today is that 
these assets prove wasting in it. But this has not soured, nor 
(happily) has it inhibited, Mr. Crosland. He has élan without 
hubris; realism without cynicism; intellect without frigidity; 








* THe FUTURE OF SOCIALISM. By C. A. R. Crosland. (Cape, 42s.) 
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and warmth without sentimentality. He only betrays some- 
thing of his comparative youth in public life by wordiness 
here and there (especially when the going proves tough for 
a Socialist), by ignorance of (not ill-will towards) his opponents’ 
cases, and by a somewhat Messianic attitude to Socialism. 

Against this must be said that he strives to be fair to what 
he would call ‘capitalists.’ Indeed, as one puts his big book 
down, one recalls The True Intellectual System of the Universe 
by delightful Dr. Cudworth in 1678, who tried to confute ‘all 
the reason and philosophy of atheism’ and demonstrate its 
impossibility, but set it out_so fully and fairly that it converted 
more Christians to atheism than atheists to Christianity. If 
Mr. Crosland, like other economists in his party, prefers party 
politics to the ease of the social sciences and the life of the 
mind—and we need his influence in British politics—he may. 
like them, have to choose between economic facts and political 
pragmatics, long-run values or principles and temporary 
expedients; for his book is damaging to many dogmas held 
dear by British Socialists. Will it convert them, or they him? 
And if it converts them, can it possibly be to anything like 
Socialism? 

He is a nice, neat, naughty lamp-boy who, viewing the 
Emperor’s progress, cries ‘But he’s got no clothes on!’ He 
no longer regards 

questions of growth and efficiency as being, on a long view, 
of primary importance to Socialism. We stand, in Britain, 
on the threshold of mass abundance; and within a decade 
[sic!] the average family will enjoy a standard of living which, 
whether or not it fully satisfies their aspirations, will certainly 
convince the reformer that he should turn his main attention 
elsewhere. . . . In any event, further nationalisation is now 
of less importance to the achievement of socialism owing 
to the declining significance of industrial ownership as a 
determinant of social and economic relations. Lastly, in 
the field of detailed planning the emphasis should now be 
positive rather than negative: that is, on securing expansion, 
breaking bcttlenecks, and encouraging vital investment, 


rather than on physical controls designed to restrict the day- 
to-day freedom of action of industry. 
So his proposals for more welfare and greater equality come 
down to more social—not economic or material 
more socially distributed welfare. 


-equality and 
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Ambassador Extraordinary 
ALDEN HATCH 


An intimate biography of a remarkable woman—America’s 
ambassador to Rome, playwright, author, congress-woman 
actress, and society leader. Clare Boothe Luce is the wife of 
the editor-in-chief of Time, Life and Fortune. 

Oct. 15 Illustrated. 21s 
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AND LANDSCAPE 


BERNARD WALL 


By taking the country region by region and city by city the 
author presents the distinctive features of each in relatior 
.o their particular cultural heritage. This is a clear and 
absorbingly written book which tells the reader what he is 
1ooking at, how to look at it, how it came about and to 
what kind of people it belongs. Fully illustrated with 
beautiful photographs. Oct. 15 21s 
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Mr. Crosland’s optimism about Britain’s economic future 
will seem to most economists—including most in his own party 
—excessive. So will his view of ‘automation’ as the deus ex 
machina for us. We have the biggest proportion of industrial 
income-producing assets of any country, including the US. 
Yet our over-all rate of measurable economic growth per 
head of working population since 1948 has been only half 
that of the growth in our industry, because the other 55 to 
60 per cent. of the national output (which industry does not 
produce) is so inefficiently turned out. As we rapidly age 
as a nation over the next ten to twenty-five years, the amount 
of mechanisation (or economic growth) required will cumula- 
tively mount. That means proportionately more of current 
output will need to be ‘saved’ and installed. Mr. Crosland, it 
seems to me, does not sufficiently weigh the conditioning 
factors derived from our far heavier dependence today on 
imports from an outside world ever more able to consume 
raw materials where they originate, and therefore increasingly 
turning the terms of trade against us . . . unless we, in turn, 
outstrip and offset that process by mechanising, ‘automating,’ 
and cost-cutting even faster. To say, as he does, that ‘our 
present rate of growth will give us a national output three 
times as high as now in fifty years’ (and, he adds in a foot- 
note, ‘nine times as high in one hundred years’) begs many 
questions: inter alia, the tilting age-ratio of our people, his 
own conflicting emphases on more social welfare simultaneous 
with more ‘vital investment’ (by which I take him to mean 
that vitally necessary growth in investment in production 
goods, ‘automation,’ and other productive capital), the 
frightening British disalignment in all international com- 
parisons of cost-cutting, and our persistent failure to keep 
sterling’s purchasing-power as stable as that of other leading 
currencies. The author, sensibly, passes a_ self-denying 
ordinance at the outset of his book about international affairs. 
But to make that ordinance apply to our economy, too, when 
that economy reposes 50 per cent. more than it did before 
the war upon international competitive trading, is dangerous. 
The more so in that the Labour Party, more than any other, 
has refrained from telling its followers—and the country as a 
whole—that our standards of consumption since 1947 have 
been increasingly reared upon UK borrowings from our 
colonial dependants’ earnings. As Africa, Malaya, the West 
Indies and others attain political independence, and stick to 
their dollar and other earnings, the outlook before Britain 
herself, and the sterling area and Commonwealth at large, is 
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Pierre Andrieu 


This is the first book to be devoted to the story ot 
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bound to become dubious. Mr. Crosland is one of the few 
well-known Socialist economists—Professor W. A. Lewis and 
Mr. Harold Wilson are others—who have stated these 
unpalatable truths for the British public; but the former might 
very well have spent more space on this factor overhanging 
our future, and less on others. He would have seemed less like 
someone counting chickens yet to come, from eggs yet to be 
laid, by birds which by then will have flown. 


Mr. Crosland, unlike his fellows, Socialist Mrs. Wootton, 
approves the need for ‘differentials’ in earned incomes. On that 
score he stands with the trade unionists. Indeed, like his fellow- 
Socialist Professor Lewis, he argues for wider recognition of 
our need of real incentives for bigger and better personal 
contributions to productivity. His conception of Socialism is 
that it must produce a ‘classless society.’ So many Socialists 
still echo this undefined slogan that it is with a shock of regret 
that one finds Mr. Crosland doing so. To one’s chagrin he 
argues that ‘a classless society’ will best be reached by ‘demo- 
cratising entry into the public schools.’ The chagrin arises 
from his failure to distinguish between a classless society and 
a differentiated one (for which he passionately pleads), and 
from his begging of the $64 question, ‘If intelligence is to be 
made the criterion for entry into nationalised public schools, 
will not children in the higher spectrum of incomes get there 
just the same, since the intelligence-spectrum is largely corre- 
lated with the standard of living; and if intelligence is not 
the criterion, by what arbitrary criterion will the State confer 
“democratic representation” on a few children from the 
masses (less intelligent than those of the erstwhile “classes”), 
deny it to most of the masses’ children, and also deny it to 
some of the most intelligent?’ At one point Mr. Crosland 
suggests doing away with parents’ ability to buy their children 
private schooling (he does not say if he would render illegal 
a parent’s teaching of his own children, as that Socialist John 
Stuart Mill was instructed by his father). Yet Mr. Crosland is 
too clear-visioned not to see the pitfall into which fell the 
first Communists, and from which they are now trying to 
emerge by establishing State academies to which the children 
with the highest intelligence may go, provided their families 
relinquish them altogether. This is Plato’s Republic and ‘the 
closed society,’ with a vengeance. Mr. Crosland shows masterly 
brinkmanship on this perilous col. He doesn’t slip; but neither 
does he show us where to go next. 

But though one may differ with him legitimately on point 
after point, his book as a whole is refreshingly free from 
cant. It is imbued with a warm humanism that evokes 
nostalgia for that first, fine, careless, Christian Socialism, now 
so overlaid in the Labour Party by envy, materialism, 
expediency, and uncharitableness. Mr. Crosland knows the 
good things that make a good life. He knows how far we 
must all travel ere we get ‘the masses’—as we have not yet 
even got ‘the classes’—to appreciate, and live by, these things. 
He has feelings about his Socialism; and, as Mill said, most 
Englishmen find their feelings stand in their way. Like Mill, 
too, he sees that an element of struggle is necessary to any 
sense of achievement, without which easy material welfare 
and more leisure would merely give more fodder to oxen. 

How Socialists and Tories receive this work, how it 
influences their policies, will be important for the future of 
Britain. Meanwhile its author has rendered them both a 
service by showing what Labour could achieve in this country 
if it stopped being priggish, envious, petty and class-conscious 
—if it became cultivated, humane, wide-visioned and generous. 
Conservatives had better not boast about their ‘hold’ on a 
cynical youth in a sceptical age. They will have to look to 
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the future of Toryism. Whatever else Mr. Crosland has 
achieved, he has made it impossible for his own party or 
that of his opponents to ignore his book, save at their peril 


—and ours. 


Blood to the Head 


THE GERMAN SCENE. By Edmond Vermeil. Translated by L. J. 
Ludovici. (Harrap, 25s.) 


EDMOND VERMEIL, whose earlier work, Germany’s Three Reichs, 
belongs to the standard literature of contemporary Germany, con- 
tributes in The German Scene further reflections on the same 
theme from his fund of knowledge about France’s Teuton neigh- 
bours. The book is a profound and disturbing analysis of the 
manner in which the Weimar Republic, that spastic child of 
defeat and revolution, metamorphosed itself into the Third 
Reich. Professor Vermeil measures with clinical exactitude the 
philosophical and psychological moments which produced the 
savagery of the Nazis. He is supremely qualified to explain the 
complicated interaction in the German soul of anti-rationalism, 
respect for technique, obedience and philosophical pessimism. 
In a postscript to his book, which brings us up to 1951, he claims 
to spot new recessive tendencies. He dwells on social tensions, 
unemployment, moral and political instability which he believed 
at the time of writing affected Dr. Adenauer’s Reich. He hints 
at the possibility that Germany may once again start doubling 
up for some irredentist jackpot. 

Apparently the author does not claim to be a detached historian. 
He speaks with the conviction of the French patriot that might is 
wrong unless exercised by Frenchmen. He conceives the whole 
historical development of Germany from 1810 to 1945 as a single 
plot to sap France’s position in Europe. This kind of Frenchman 
is about as objective on Germany as the average American on 
the colonial issue or the average English squire on Roman 
Catholicism, but there are passages in the argument which no 
reader can swallow whose country does not border on the Rhine. 

The Weimar Republic, we are asked to believe, was geared for 
revenge from the moment of its birth. “The Nazis simply con- 
tinued the contribution which the Weimar government had already 
made towards the economy and the war effort; they added nothing 
essential to it.’ Stresemann gets a kick in the pants, Bruening is 
ignored and the other moderate politicians are painted as 
marionettes operated by Big Business and the Army. Indeed Big 
Business is given a corporate personality and attributes of single- 
mindedness which betray an astonishing naivety. The foundation 
of the Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie (nothing worse than 
the FBI) is seen as an essential point of departure of the Plot 
Professor Vermeil goes on to smear his tar-brush over all the 
other familiar figures—the bureaucracy, Prussia, the Junkers, 
I. G. Farben, the banks, the Ruhr barons; the lot. The great 
inflation of 1923 is fitted into the general theme; deliberately, one 
feels, the author skates over the grotesque Allied (i.e. French) 
reparations claims which made inflation unavoidable. There are 
many points in the book at which the reader wonders if Professor 
Vermeil really understands the complicated economic processes 
he is writing about. His translator certainly does not. Why, for 
instance, is it necessary to enrol the magnificent autobahns as a 
militaristic Nazi connivance for the downfall of Greco-Roman- 
Anglo-French culture? It is a matter of fact that the autobahns 
were designed (a) by civilians, (b) against the advice of the mili- 
tary, (c) before the Nazis came to power. Passages of this book 
read like Ten Minutes’ Hate in the Daily Express. 

See what Professor Vermeil has to say about the Germans of 
the 1920s: ‘They opened up the home market to industry through 
a programme of massive public works and through massive 
rearmament in order to make sure of foreign markets through 
conquest, violence and war.’ Or, ‘The industrial machine was 
made into an instrument whose purpose was to serve the Reich 
in peace and war.’ Such a rush of blood to the head impairs 
severely the Professor’s judgement. 
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New Accessions 


MOopeERN ENGLISH PainTERS. Vol. II: Lewis to Moore. By Sir 

John Rothenstein. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 35s.) 
Tue two volumes which the Director of the Tate Gallery has 
devoted to English art of the past seventy-five years resemble in 
some ways Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the British Painters 
which appeared about a century after our native school had begun 
to emerge. Both books contain a sequence of essays on individuals 
in which informal biography is more important than critical 
analysis or historical examination. Sir John Rothenstein’s work, 
however, has been purposely guided by his own taste and 
preferences and each portrait is enlivened by personal rem- 
iniscence. Three of the artists considered—Paul Nash, Ben 
Nicholson and Henry Moore—have already attracted a substan- 
tial literature and, apart from some apt and useful anecdotes, 
Sir John’s essays do not add much to our knowledge. In the case 
of Nicholson, he has for once entered into discussion of modern 
esthetic theory and in spite of sympathetic treatment the artist 
seems to be fundamentally alien to his taste. Again, one feels 
behind the sharp account of Bloomsbury in the amusing chapter 
on Duncan Grant not just the personal considerations which he 
calmly describes but a distrust of the artistic attitude of ‘that 
family party of strayed and dissenting «xsthetics’ as Wyndham 
Lewis called the Roger Fry circle. It is Stanley Spencer, in fact, 
in spite of being an eccentric and isolated painter, whose work 
seems most to accord with Sir John’s demands, and his essay on 
this artist could not be more appropriate and penetrating; it is 
the best thing in the book. 

In writing this volume he decided to consider only artists born 
before 1900, and this seems to me not only an arbitrary but an 
unreal decision, for, in this country especially, maturity cannot 
neccessarily be measured in years. Very few English painters have 
preserved their consistency and creativity into middle age; many 
have withered artistically before quitting their twenties and others 
have aged most obviously by perpetuating their immaturity. A 
delightful and persuasive anthology of mid-nineteenth-century 
art can be assembled if one chooses single examples by Lewis, 
Burchett, Egg, Wyllie and others, the totality of whose painting 
is quite unimpressive. This applies equally to our own time and 
to many of the painters treated in this book. How right Sir John 
is to stress the quality of C. R. W. Nevinson’s 1914-15 pictures 
and to pass over his work of the Twenties and Thirties when his 
gift died and he pranced and puffed in the newspapers like any 
up-to-date President of the Royal Academy. Mark Gertler, too, 
aS precocious as a Millais, survives most vividly in a handful of 
canvases like the strange portrait of Gilbert Cannan or The 
Roundabout included among the thirty-two reproductions here. 
Edward Wadsworth is most happily remembered for his magnifi- 
cent drawings of industrial landscapes and his Dunkirk series. 
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Roberts. Lowry, Grant are others who are best served by the 
most rigorous selection. For this reason many of the essays in 
this book, written as they are with intelligent sympathy, deserve 
to be the definitive studies. The bulldozing and steamrolling 
tactics of art-historical scholarship may lead us to forget that for 
many artists, past as well as present, the essay is a more fitting 
memorial than some monolithic study equipped with all the 
awesome apparatus of a catalogue raisonné. The sixteen painters 
whom Sir John has discussed present not a procession of absolute 
masters but a sequence of highly talented artists who have added, 
perhaps, 150 excellent pictures to the canon of English painting. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Quest For Certainty 


THe Wattep Garpen. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) 

It may be said without malice that Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson’s 
greatest service to the Church of England has so far been this 
autobiographical account, sincerely and entertainingly written as 
it is, of his reasons for joining the Church of Rome; for the fact 
that emerges most clearly—he himself comes near to confessing 
it—is that he never was an Anglican. 

Hugh Ross Williamson is the son of a Congregational Minister, 
an indirect descendant of Cardinal Pole and a cousin of the late 
Viscount Simon. It would take a Frenchman of the subtlety and 
learning of Halévy to explore thoroughly the significance of these 
facts in the social history of England, but one general and familiar 
truth to which they point is that in that history the division 
between the mind of the Establishment and the mind of Non- 
conformity is in many respects as important as the differences 
between Catholic and Protestant. Mr. Ross Williamson is and 
always has been essentially a Nonconformist. 

The three governing impulses in his life have been a passion 
for certainty and precision, a lust for independence and a strongly 
developed zsthetic sense; in addition to this, | am prepared to 
believe that he is a naturally religious man. The passion for 
certainty and exactness, developed while shaving with his father 
in the Manse bathroom, might have led him to Geneva or Blooms- 
bury but was destined to lead him to Rome; he got there by the 
familiar route of discovering that the New Testament has no 
independent evidence to support it and that therefore Christianity 
must either be discarded or believed on the authority of an 
Infallible Church, though exactly what determined him intel- 
lectually to reject the first alternative and exactly what indepen- 
dent historical evidence he could find to support the assumption 
involved in the second does not clearly emerge. 

His lust for independence found, I suspect, its best gratification 
when he became an Anglo-Catholic priest in London, a role which 
notoriously confers a carte blanche for disobedience to all known 
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forms of authority. It is also strikingly exhibited in his brief 
political career; the case of Thomas Parker, an ex-Guardsman 
who died in prison having been savagely persecuted under the 
Vagrancy Acts, might have led many conscientious men as it led 
General Spears to propose an amendment of the law, but it 
sufficed with an hour’s talk from Lansbury to convert Mr. Ross 
Williamson from the idea of accepting a safe seat offered to him 
by Lord Simon to the idea of nationalising all the means of 
production and distribution, a course which a few years later 
ended in his expulsion even from the Labour Party; Mr. Ross 
Williamson growing a beard at Hawarden while he read Glad- 
stone’s copy of St. Augustine’s Commentaries in the early 1940s, 
Mr. Ross Williamson telling a conscientious objector’s tribunal 
that according to St. Thomas Aquinas we were fighting an unjust 
war because the Pope had not been invited to settle the future 
of Danzig (it must be said that he was physically unfit for military 
service anyway), and Mr. Ross Williamson resenting his fellow 
clergy in London, are all parts of a story which will inspire 
malice in anyone who did not understand the significance of his 
ancestry and the tradition of protest in English Nonconformity. 
Of his esthetic and religious sense, which were probably in the 
end decisive, it may be said that any of the great examples of 
Anglican lay piety would have suspected themselves had they 
experienced at Holy Communion the sort of sensations which 
Mr. Ross Williamson describes in connection with the Mass; this 
fear of ‘luxuriating’ is both an obstacle to piety in Anglicans and 
a protection against a particular sort of excess; it is markedly 
absent from Mr. Ross Williamson. 

Mr. Ross Williamson has followed a predestined course faith- 
fully, and describes it extraordinarily well. It is perhaps the com- 
monest way to Rome as it is also that which both convinced 
Anglicans and those habituated to the Roman discipline find it 
hardest to comprehend. His critics should find it easier to admire 
him and the Tablet should be warned against supposing that he 
represents anything in the Church of England. 


Sombre Prophet 


PIERRE JOSEPH PROUDHON. By George Woodcock. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 28s). 

OF all the Socialists, Communists and anarchists who skirmished 
and bickered throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century 
Proudhon still seems the most sympathetic and the most contra- 
dictory. A peasant, coming from the harsh limestone hills of the 
Jura and full of the individualistic prejudices of his race, it was 
to him that the misleading and frequently misunderstood phrase 
‘Property is theft’ was to become attached, though he was any- 
thing but a collectivist. A voluminous writer, filling his books to 
the brim with laboriously acquired information on every con- 
ceivable topic, he nevertheless produced only one really great 
work—De la Justice—and even that is not much read these days. 
A libertarian anarchist, he was a puritan in sexual matters and 
held strong views on the necessary subjection of women to men, 
but, in spite of this patriarchal view of marriage, managed to have 
a happy family life after one of the most extraordinary courtships 
on record. He was a genuine representative of the French working 
classes with all their independence and critical common sense, and 
exercised an influence among them which was not so much 
political as spiritual in nature, yet, for this very reason, he was 
savagely attacked by Marx. His work was to come to fruition 
during the First International with such men as Tolain and 
Limousin and in the Communards of 1871, whose federalist and 
mutualist slogans owed everything to his teaching. Proudhon did 
not live to see the Commune or the vile repression that followed 
it and completed the alienation of the French working classes 
from the bourgeoisie—a development which he had foreseen as 
early as 1848. Perhaps it was as well, for the reality of the social 
struggle was to exceed even his most sombre predictions. 

To anyone looking at the world in 1956 it might seem as though 
all the things that Proudhon stood for had been irretrievably 
defeated. Anarchism and syndicalism were finally crushed during 
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Duckworth Books’ 


ADVENTURES OF A VISITING SLAV CONDUCTOR— 


The Maestro 


by ROBERT KEMP 


12, 1956 


“He is presenting Edinburgh in cheerful travesty. . . . Everyone is 
boisterously larger than life and the dialogue is preposterously 
unnaturalistic, but the whole effect is very funny indeed." —Scotsman. 


“The story is excellently contrived; and it is written with the sense 
of comedy and the neatness of wit in which Mr. Kemp is so good. 
It is an entertainment without a tired page in it, and that is something 
for which one is very thankful.”—JOHN R. ALLAN (Scottish BBC). 


“There is a cool, bracing wind of sanity blowing through it; it is 
sometimes demurely, sometimes uproariously, but consistently 
funny.”"—Edinburgh Evening Despatch. 


“A substantial contribution to our entertainment.” —DANIEL GEORGE 
(Spectator). 
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Edith de Born 


Book Society Recommendation — 13s. 6d. 





An uncommonly good novel on a subject very rarely 
treated: the difficulties,of love. . . . She is a firm, just and 
exact observer of human nature, and is not infected by 
literary conventions. The result is a clarity and economy 
that give her novels a marked dramatic power. This is one 
of her best.’-—V. S. PritcHett (Bookman) 


THE BRIGHT 
BLUE SKY 
by 
John Symonds 


13s. 6d. 









In a review of The Lady in the Tower in the Sunday Times, 
Mr. Symonds’ style was described as ‘polished, mannered 
and oblique’. This is also evident in his new book, which 
is again refreshingly different in atmosphere and treatment 
from most novels. 
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DAR-ES-SALAAM : 
The name Dar - es - 
Salaam means 
‘Harbour of Peace’ 
and at first sight the 
land-locked bay 
bordered by golden 
sands and fringed 
with palm trees appears fully to 
deserve this ramantic description. 
But in spite of its romantic 
appearance, Dar-es-Salaam is a 
busy and thriving seaport, 
through which passes the greater 
part of the 
Tanganyika Territory. 

It was the Sultan Seyyid Majid 
Bin Said of Zanzibar who laid 
the foundations of the town in 
1866. His plan was to establish 
a place of refuge for himself on 
the African mainland to which 
he could retire if political events 
in his native island took an 
ominous turn. 

His scheme, however, made little 
progress, owing to wholesale de- 
sertions by the slaves whom he 
imported to work on the project, 
and it was not until the twentieth 
century that Dar-es-Salaam 
reached its present - day 
eminence. 
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the Spanish civil war, while even as libertarian a Socialist move- 
ment as the British Labour Party remains dedicated to the kind 
of centralised State that he fought all his life. In France, the 


' Jacobin tradition has triumphed over its competitors, and, while 


the spread of monopolies and trusts has been slow, the working- 
class movement has inevitably tended to follow the increasing 
centralisation of its capitalist competitor. Federalism has gone by 
the board, while Mutualism—the principle of ‘revolution from 
below,’ as Proudhon said—is only invoked to justify the workings 
of party members within Western European Socialist parties. The 
anarchic Socialism of the peasant or independent artisan seems to 
have disappeared entirely. 

Yet not as entirely as all that. With his cranky, straightforward 
regard for human values, his ideas of immanent justice, Proudhon 
will always represent the best side of Socialism—the side which, in 
its day, made it worth dying for. The emphasis he placed upon 
freedom and his refusal to turn his back on unpleasant facts 
should make him an exemplary figure for an age in which dis- 
honesty and disregard for the rights of the individual personality 
have been the besetting sins of the Left. What would Proudhon 
have thought of the Russian purges? Or of the liquidation of the 
Spanish Trotskyists? I suspect that his view would have been 
the same as Orwell's and that for those who excused atrocities 
on the grounds that they benefited future generations his scorn 
would have been as terrible. 

ANTHONY HARILEY 


Captain's Prize 
THE BraBaAzon Story. By Lord Brabazon of Tara. (Heinemann, 
25s.) 
Tue Story oF 1Ht R. AND A, By J. B. Salmond. (Macmillan, 28s.) 
‘I was alone with my wife and we drifted towards Wimbledon 
Park.’ Lord Brabazon is one of the few men living who can give 
such a sentence a literal meaning. He is describing a balloon 
flight in a thunderstorm, and whether or not ballooning was the 
most portentous of his early enthusiasms it certainly accounted 
for the only kind of drifting of which he has ever been guilty. 
It is typical of the man who lectured his Harrow schoolfellows 
on motor-cars in the 1900s that the title of his reminiscences 
should suggest a current Hollywood bio-pic, and that his latest 
feat on the Cresta Run—third place in his seventy-second year— 
should have occurred after this book was in his publisher’s hands. 


His account of this extraordinary life is sketchy, and the 
manner of its telling rather less familiar than the material. It is 
decidedly not the ‘amateurish style’ of which the author unjustly 
accuses himself that has given us such titbits as ‘The debate 
began and one after another the Admirals blew off their speeches’ 
or ‘He had been local Mayor or Provest, or whatever it is called 
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in Scotland.’ Since Melville Gideon is mentioned, it is a pity 
that the author has not recalled a duet he once sang, on another 
occasion altogether, with Frances Day, and a 100-ton omission— 
repaired, however, among the photographs—is the airliner named 
after him. 

Yet the fascinated reader, flitting from Brooklands to a Mersey- 
side constituency, from big business to yachting, is nagged by a 
question that not even Lord Brabazon’s thoughtful Afterword 
can answer. Where does such a diversity of talent come from? At 
a guess, its source may well be that asset so promptly disavowed 
by floundering conscripts — mechanical-mindedness — but 
wherever the truth lies some sort of treatise on versatility appears 
overdue. Specialists are becoming obvious, and ‘all-rounder’ and 
‘dare-devil’ have been absent too long from colloquial speech. 


After his first lesson it took the golfing part of the author 
three long months to get down to scratch. Formerly Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon (Princes), he has been honoured 
during his earldom wit the Captaincy of the Royal and Ancient, 
and in that capacity is duly inscribed in Dr. Salmond’s book. The 
appeal of this is frankly museum-historical. The subject is the 
Club, not the Old Course as such, and many a St. Andrew’s Open 
goes unmentioned. Yet the book should be read, and more by the 
electric trolley owner than anyone. Antiquity may not stir him, 
but he could reflect on the fact that for nearly two centuries golf 
was not a game you bought. And if he skips the Minutes and the 
Dinners he is left with some enchanting stories. Particularly the 
election of a visiting Tuscan (another balloonist!) who dropped 
in on a flight from Edinburgh in 1785. Someone should tell Ugo 
Grappasoni and his fellow-professionals that they are actually 
spearheading a renaissance. 


Ladies’ Day 

THis FEMININE Wor~pD. By Mrs. Robert Henrey. (Dent, 18s.) 
MATRON OF Guy’s. By Emily E. P. MacManus, CBE. (Melrose, 

25s.) 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. By Mary Pickford. (Heinemann, 25s.) 
IN her latest book Mrs. Robert Henrey has elected to lavish all 
her exuberance and sentimentality on a number of Parisian 
personalities who, ‘by their genius and talent, are creating this 
feminine world in which we live.’ Her interviews with the rich 
and successful are guaranteed to delight that huge section of the 
public which lives glamorous lives vicariously through the pages 
of women’s magazines. To those who have always ached to look 
into Mme. Suzy Volterra’s home, and to know her bust measure- 
ment, to those who have small hope of seeing the couturict 
Givenchy at work wearing a beige wool mandarin’s coat and a 
bovish smile, to those who envy the Begum Aga Khan’s gift for 
shrewd comment (she summed up Lollobrigida in a flash: ‘I 
found her charming,’ she said) this book will be absorbing. 
Sensing, perhaps, that femininity, though-biologically desirable, 
does not of itself constitute a whole woman, Mrs. Henrey catches 
at a thought now and then, and warming to this strays on to a 
lower social stratum where she encounters lovable, funny, tragic 
people whose stories she relates with a lump in her pen. In fact, 
carried away by her appreciation for ‘little women,’ she ends up, 
rather surprisingly, far from the Avenue Montaigne but still 
admiringly observant, in a ward in Westminster Hospital. 


FRANK LITTLER 


Over the bridge at Guy’s Miss MacManus has spent the greater 
part of her life, working her way from probationer to matron 
there with barely a change of scene—Government Hospital, 
Cairo, France in the first war, working trips to Montreal and the 
Caribbean alone breaking the spell. Of Irish stock, a woman of 
wide knowledge and cultivated tastes, a lover of sport and a 
poet, she has written a good book about a good life. Grown 
wise in the service of humanity, and almost too compassionate— 
she is harsh to none—she paints in quiet colours on a small 
canvas a detailed picture of the rigours and rewards of her pro- 
fession. Outstandingly free from cant, believing ardently in the 
individual, her views on the cardinal virtues for a nurse are 
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LU HSUN 


“THE CHINESE GORKY” 


Chinese Literature 


CHINA’S FOREMOST ENGLISH-LANGUAGE LITERARY MAGAZINE 


is publishing selections from 
the works of this great writer 
in its current issues. 


This magazine brings British 
readers the new writing, poems, 
plays and criticisms of modern 
China and always _ includes 
beautiful colour prints. It costs 
only Is. 6d. a copy (plus 6d. 
postage) or 4s. 6d. a year. 


Two books by LU HSUN 
are now available in English 


SELECTED STORIES 


PRICE 3s. 6d POST 9a. 
THE TRUE STORY OF AH Q 
PRICE Is. 6d. POST 4d. 





COLLET’S CHINESE BOOKSHOP. 


40 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.| 
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As much a history of modern 
India as it is a biography of 
one of her greater sons... 


> 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


FRANK MORAES 


For many years, Frank Moraes, the editor of The Times of India> 
has observed Nehru at close range. With matchless skill, he 
traces and analyses Nehru’s career against the background of 
India’s contemporary development, following the Indian leader 
through his early years, his long association with Gandhi, the 
struggle for Indian independence, and his rise to his present 
controversial role in international affairs. 
This work is a major piece of historical as well as biographical 
writing, important for the light it sheds upon the country now 
occupying the vital position between the forces of Communism 
and Democracy, and for the life story of its great Prime 
Minister. Ready 8th October. Cloth 35s. net. Paper 17s. 6d. net. 
From all Booksellers 
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Turn your writing from a hobby into a profitable 
career, with Pitman’s Home Study Courses in 
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Prepared by professional journal- 
ists and authors of wide experi- 
ence, these practical courses give 
your writing the professional 
touch—teach you what editors 
want, how to find stories, pre- 
pare your material, and how to 
place it. 

Your tutor, a successful profes- 
sional writer, will take a personal 





interest in you and your work, 
criticising constructively the as- 
signments set you, and teaching 
you how to use your individual 
style to the best advantage. 
Hundreds of writers, now turn- 
ing their talents to good account, 
owe their success to the thorough 
training they received from 
Pitman Home Study. 
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uplifting, added to which she has a gentle sense of humour, a 
broad outlook and is both sensitive and articulate. 

Legends rarely write good books, film stars practically never, 
so it is hard not to be amazed by Mary Pickford’s autobiography, 
which is not only well-constructed and entertaining, but also 
possesses those qualities least to be expected from a ringlet-curled 
World’s Sweetheart: true modesty, reticence on private affairs, and 
a keen sense of values. Her impecunious childhood, her first efforts 
as an actress (nineteen weeks of one-night stands at the age of 
eight), her film début and subsequent triumphs, her marriages, 
her griefs, are recorded here with an objectivity rare in the cel- 
luloid world. Her character emerges as determined, ambitious 
even, but extremely sympathetic, and in her whole attitude to life, 
in all her relationships she is, above all things, genuine. Genuinely 
understanding, sensible, angry, rueful, businesslike, God-loving, 
or what have you. An unexpectedly interesting person for a myth. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Into the Cosmos 


AN APPROACH TO MODERN Pnysics. By E. N. da C. Andrade. 
(Bell, 25s.) 

Pnysics, the science of flashes and bangs, stands supreme. As 

Professor Andrade says, it is 
the most fundamental of the experimental sciences, as it is the 
most. precise and mathematical, and has its part in all the others: 
as they tend to become more’exact they tend to come more and 
more within the scope of physics. 

The physicist’s understanding of the behaviour of matter 
and energy enables him to point new pathways in astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, even psychology. And where physics goes, 
we all, sooner or later, follow. Since Galileo’s time the engineer 
and the physicist have been close partners; physics acquired, for 
example, its crucial second law of thermodynamics from the 
frustrations of the steam engineers, and nowadays the electrical 
engineers ride in triumph on the band wagon of electrical science. 

Hence derives most that is modern in our society: there need 
surely be no more justification for Professor Andrade’s book 
than this. It is a new version of his well-known Mechanism of 
Nature, which has, since 1930, instructed many laymen (and not 
a few scientists) in the chief ideas of physics. It is never dull, 
seldom superficial, and rarely hard to follow. 

The imperfections of this best of sciences are themselves well 
worth considering. The structure of the nucleus and the multi- 
farious cosmic rays still defy understanding, but these are nothing 
compared with the paradox of the wave-like and bullet-like 
behaviour of light and matter. On this great snag the thread of 
human reason snapped. The physicists are today so befuddled 
by the algebra of their new quantum theory that, having regard 
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to some of their philosophical utterances, Professor Andrade 
seems only slightly tipsy when he suggests: ‘It might be said 
that the modern atom is the solution of a wave-equation and 
nothing more.’ 

But this is a side-issue. For anyone who is a bit vague about the 
difference between sound waves and radio waves, temperature 
and heat, or radioactivity and fission, this book is not ideal—it 
skates over some of the simplest notions—but it is a great help, 
and, for everyone, well worth reading. 

NIGEL CALDER 


Eight to Fourteen 


THE TRAIL OF THE BROKEN SNOWSHOE. By Margaret Goven. 
Illustrated by Donna Little. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

THE AQUALUNG TWINS FIND CHINESE TREASURE. By Frederick 
Falkner. Illustrated by Donna Little. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

KASHMIR ADVENTURES. By Viola Bayley. Illustrated by Marcia 
Lane Foster. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

THE EDINBURGH Lions. By Andrena Oswald. Illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. (Dent, 9s. 6d.) 

THE WICKED ENCHANTMENT. By Margot Benary. Illustrated by 
Enrico Arno. (Macmillan, 11s. 6d.) 

ARGLE’S Mist. By M. Pardoe. Illustrated by Leslie Atkinson, 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) 

THe Huntep Heap. By Olivia Fitzroy. Line illustrations by 
Raymond Sheppard. (Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.) 

THE ADVENTURES OF BEN GUNN. By R. D. Delderfield. Illustrated 
by William Stobbs. (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

CAPTAIN OF THE Discovery: The Story of Captain George Van- 
couver. By Roderick Haig Brown. Illustrated by Robert 
Banks. (Macmillan, 11s.) 

THE BARBARY PirRaTES. By C. S. Forester. Illustrated by Charles J. 
Mazoujian. (Landmark Book : Macdonald, 8s. 6d.) 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By John Gunther. Illustrated by Isa 
Barnett. (Landmark Book: Macdonald, 8s. 6d.) 

THE TRUE Book Asout Cowsoys. By Ross Salmon. Illustrated by 
de Marco. (Frederick Muller, 7s. 6d.) 

ANIMAL Doctor. By Laurence Meynell. Illustrated by Raymond 
Sheppard. (Oxford Career Books: O.U.P., 9s. 6d.) 

ADVENTURES IN ARCH£OLOGY. By Anne Terry White. (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.) 

You and I can very likely enjoy both Huckleberry Finn and ‘The 

Tailor of Gloucester’ in the same week, but since this is a span 

that takes a child about seven years to accomplish, and since for 

a child it is a journey of no return, it should be explained at once 

that none of these books is for small children but for boys and 

girls of eight or nine to about fourteen. 

The Trail of the Broken Snowshoe, Kashmir Adventures and 
The Aqualung Twins are ‘junior novels’ with settings—Canada, 
Kashmir, and the Pacific Coast of America—that will, in this 
country, be agreeably exotic. The first is dangerous in a domestic 
but satisfactory way. In spite of an up-to-date plot, the story 
about Kashmir has an old-fashioned ring—the ‘natives’ being 
firmly kept to the role of keeping the plot moving. No up-to-date 
interest in anthropology here. The Aqualung Twins (who find 
Chinese treasure) will be excellent for older boys and girls, but 
was also much enjoyed by a ten-year-old, whose parents both 
pursue this sport, 

Two stories of the present day that turn on magic are The 
Edinburgh Lions and The Wicked Enchantment. Of the first, a 
nine-year-old remarked that it was dull at first, but ‘Nice when the 
lions came to life,” while The Wicked Enchantment (translated 
from the German) has, in both its plot and illustrations, so many 
Gothic twirls and convolutions and so many characters that it 
may be confusing. This is not a criticism (for the consequent 
richness is agreeable), but a suggestion for reading aloud. 

Argle’s Mist and The Hunted Head use magic, but not for 
itself, but as E. Nesbit (of blessed memory) used it, that is, to 
turn back the wheel of time and to take its modern characters 
into the past. In The Hunted Head the time is the ‘Forty-five’; we 
are plumped firmly on the side of the Jacobites, and no modern 
morals intrude. In Argle’s Mist we are, after a slightly irritating 
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“Language is the 
dress of thought’’ 


said Dr. Johnson. “Individual languages,” he added, 
“are the pedigree of nations.” 

Much of our trouble today comes from our lack of a 
common language. Not only does the “dress” differ: 
men’s thoughts do not coincide. So we may use the same 
words—like freedom or democracy—and mean widely 
different things. The peace of the world awaits the birth 
of common thought at the deepest levels—about man 
and his destiny; about God and His purposes. 

There appear to be over 2,700 different “dresses” in 
which men clothe their thoughts. That, bewildering 
though it is, would not matter if these languages clothed 
the same ultimate convictions so that we were agreed, 
genuinely and profoundly. 

One essential contribution to finding a common 
language is to make the Truth about God and Man 
available in the tongues men use. The Truth, as it is 
declared in the New Testament, has been translated into 
about 1,100 languages and is being widely distributed. 

The Bible Society exists for this one purpose: in 
fulfilling it we not only enrich men’s deepest thoughts 
about God, but—more importantly—we make available 
to them God’s thoughts about Man. YOU CAN HELP 
IN THIS THROUGH 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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Designed specially for the young man 


(‘BOTH WAYS ") 


is more than ever the 
policy of the moment 


Let it help to smooth your road through the 
years of endeavour ahead. You will put 
yourself under no obligation by writing for 
full details to... 





Scottish Widows Fund 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices : 28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 











PIANO 
TECHNIQUE 


By 8. Harrison. 12/6 net. 


“,.. This book has all the refreshing simplicity 
of the author’s studio approach...as a ‘teacher’s 
companion,’ or even when used by the learner 
who is struggling on alone, it will be ideal.... 
We can cordially recommend this book to a 
teacher and pupil alike.”—Quarterly Record. 


PITMAN 
Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 









SHARES 4% 


GFIXED TERM) 

No expenses on investment or withdrawal 
Write for full particulars 

GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 

22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX _ Esrd. 1880 


Branch Offices—31 Linton Road, Barking, Essex 
and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 


ASSETS—£2,400,000 RESERVES—£87,000 
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The Right Hon. the EARL OF WOOLTON, cx. 
appeals for 
CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Woolton writes: ‘In research lies the 
only hope of a cure for cancer—re- 
search conducted with infinite and 
laborious patience with the use of 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge 
and the latest laboratory equipment. 
In pursuit of the greatest gift science 
might give to humanity, the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund is ex- 
tending its work at Mill Hill to still 
more up-to-date laboratories at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. | trust the 
public will give it the support it so 
richly deserves.’ 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories with- 
out State aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra 
staff are wanted. Please send a gift to the Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, 
FRCS, at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, WC2. 
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chapter in the present, in a much earlier time—Celtic Britain 
between Julius Czsar’s invasion and Claudius’s conquest. I have 
not checked the archeology, but the author has done so with 
loving care, and the result is exciting and informative. The 
author has also a care for a modern child’s moral reactions that 
seemed to me apt. He does not let his remarks interfere with the 
excitement, but they do settle the question “Which side am I on?’ 
Every child asks this, and insists on having it decided. This ca 

be tricky when the hero and his amiable family are inevitably 
unabashed slave-owners. 

The Adventures of Ben Gunn starts off with the excellent idea 
of providing a background, and, as it were, a retrospective sequel 
to Treasure Island. This is an ‘older’ book than R.L.S.’s. The 
chief trouble with two younger children to whom I read most of 
it was that its author gives no simple enough answer to that 
insistent question. Not that he does not care. His story is in fact 
full of sympathetic social feeling about the darker side of the 
period. But it takes at least a teenage reader to be content to 
feel that the side we are not on is that of a ruthless society that 
pressed its sailors, enclosed the commons, transported poachers 
and in general punished so brutally as to make inevitable the 
appearance of equally ruthless counter-desperadoes; younger 
children cannot so well enjoy this counterblast to much con- 
ventional history. 

Before going on I feel I must say an unkind word about book- 
jackets. Must we, even on reasonably well-written books by 
reputable authors, be put off by the glossy three-colour horrors 
that have become the warning uniform of that species of juvenile 
‘slop fiction’ known to the trade as ‘Rewards’? Do publishers 
realise how apt reviewers (and perhaps purchasers) are to pass by 
a book so flashily disguised? 

Captain of the Discovery, for example, is a first-rate, well- 
illustrated biography of a great explorer—Vancouver. Indeed it 
lacks only a better map to make it exemplary. Yet, disguised in 








“This Falernian is not much good. I wish 


I lived in the 20th Century then I 


could drink South African Wine’ 
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a ‘Reward’-like jacket, it would have been easy to overlook its 
solid merit. 

The Barbary Pirates suffers from the same sort of jacket, but 
here the celebrated Mr. C. S. Forester has not, I think, caught the 
school bus (too much history, too few personalities). He and his 
particularly good illustrator must surely feel sad to go so bedizened, 
as must also Mr. John Gunther with his biography of Alexander 
the Great. These two are in the same series. To write of ‘Land- 
marks’ in history is a good idea, but neither of these two examples, 
though both by celebrated authors, seems quite to have come off. 

Still more deeply disguised by an even worse jacket is Mr. Ross 
Salmon’s factual first-hand The True Book About Cowboys. Here 
he admirably takes us via the Gauchos, Vaqueros and Llaneros 
of South America to the Stockmen of Australia, and brings us at 
last to one of his own many cattle ranches on—of all places— 
Dartmoor. I thoroughly enjoyed the journey. 

Another excellent book, Animal Doctor (not thus jacketed, 
thank goodness! ), is of a kind usually to be deprecated, I feel—a 
career book disguised as a novel. But this one is good. Boys and 
girls who do not mean to be vets are likely to enjoy it almost as 
much as those who do. 

I end the list—a selected one, I repeat—with a reprint, Adven- 
tures in Archeology, which presents this subject just as a child 
of this age group likes to read of any subject involving discovery. 
There is no writing down, or sensationalism, but the author fully 
understands that the child wants not only to know what was 
discovered, but to experience some of the great moments of an 
experiment or a ‘dig.’ 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


New Novels 


On the back of the title-page of Andersonville, by MacKinlay 
Kantor (Allen, 20s.), is the announcement, ‘Asterisks in the text 
denote words and passages which have been deleted from the 
American edition.’ At first glance this suggested that the English 
edition might contain what the squeamish American public could 
not stomach. It seemed hardly likely. But doubt lingered: no 
asterisks at all appear in the book. Dots there are in plenty, but 
most of these could be—probably are—signs for the rhetorical 
figure aposiopesis. If others indicate words and passages denied 
us, the case is met by the adage, what the eye doesn’t see the heart 
doesn’t grieve for—of which the practical working version is, 
what’s cut before printing will never be complained about. 
Usually when a latrine fatigue has been done on an American 
novel, the English publisher refrains from mentioning it. How 
much the broad-minded have been denied the occasion to be 
broadminded about they will never know. For the exercise of 
attraction or repulsion enough has been left in Andersonville—a 
Pulitzer Prize novel—to gratify the taste of almost every class 
of reader. 

By an American magazine it is recommended in these terms: 
‘Will give Civil War fans their greatest hour since Gone With the 
Wind.’ That recommendation may carry weight over here only 
in so far as it hints at what James Hutsell (presumably an Ameri- 
can reviewer) boldly states: “It may take you days to read it, but 
it will take you forever to forget it.” With the English publisher's 
declaration that it is ‘one of the longest novels ever published’ 
Mr. Hutsell’s ‘days’ could safely, for readers with a living to get, 
be ‘weeks.’ (His ‘forever’ is incomputable.) Andersonville was a 
Confederate stockade for Yankee prisoners, and his descriptions 
of it make Belsen seem like a Butlin’s Camp. Not that he has 
deliberately exploited his opportunities. To present this place and 
its inmates was a notable feat of imagination working on ascer- 
tained fact, and some artistic effect has been achieved by the 
contrast with it of the story of the long-suffering Claffey family 
on whose farm and lives the stockade encroached. The action may 
be far away and long ago, but this novel establishes a claim to be 
regarded in more than one sense as great. 

Any other novel must suffer by juxtaposition with it here. But 
no doubt there are Roman Empire fans. By them Alfred Duggan’s 
Winter Quarters (Faber, 15s.) will be greeted with a cheer. 
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Dropping everything, they will set out with 
Camul and Acco, joining the legions in their 
far-reaching campaigns, becoming increasingly 
susceptible to the influence of the ineffable 
Goddess, and finding 224 pages all too few. 
Lukewarm admirers of this kind of novel may 
think it near enough the right number. For a 
novel about the Battle of Stalingrad from the 
German point of view the 187 pages of Gert 
Ledwig’s The Naked Hill (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.) will generally be accepted as sufficient. 
The language difficulty in translation too often 
distracts attention in this tale of terror: 
Americanisms such as ‘Well, admit you took 
a powder’ consort uneasily with plain English 
Army idioms like ‘They’ve pissed off.’ 

Far greater language difficulties have to 
be faced in Phyllis Bottome’s Eldorado Jane 
(Faber, 15s.). Londoners of the lower orders, 
it appears, habitually pronounce pneumonia 
as ‘newmonia,’ enough as ‘enuff,’ though as 
‘tho’ and was as ‘woz.’ This is odd, but it is 
odder still that Jane the delinquent (delink- 
went) heroine, born in Liverpool, brought up 
in America, and over here as the ‘moll’ of a 
criminal, should talk like a Cockney born 
and bred in English fiction. ‘No good pizenin’ 
people yer ain’t got ner quarrel wiv,’ she says. 
‘Ter-morrer I’m goin’ ter tell you.” (Why not 
‘yer’'?) As she might have been made to say, 
‘Grate pity, orl vis seems, ‘cos ennybody ‘oo 
c’n be bovvered to wurk ‘is way froo the 
funetics may diskuvver a_ simperfettick 
iksaminashun, by a nawfer ‘oo’s studdied 
yuman nacher and sykolergy and wot not, of 
a nurjent soshul problim wot sumpink awt 


iz, 2936 


to be dun erbaht. A sorter crime friller’s 
frown in.’ 

Except for the now impermissible form 
‘her’s’ and ‘your's’ there are no verbal hitches 
in Stella Gibbons’s Here be Dragons (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 16s.). Her ear for normal and 
idiosyncratic speech syntax and rhythms is 
infallible. She faithfully reproduces the cur- 
rent outsiderly colloquialisms of beard-and- 
duffel, jeans-and-horsetail frequenters of the 
espresso regions on the Northern Heights. 
Critical but compassionate, like her un- 
sophisticated heroine Nell, she has contrived 
an enjoyable story of these desperately con- 
temptuous young geniuses. Every now and 
then she serves us a paragraph like an espresso 
pastry: it oozes a synthetic cream of sentiment, 
possibly palatable to regular customers but to 
a chance visitor slightly ‘off.’ Still, there’s 
always the wind on the Heath, brother, to 
take the taste away; and there or thereabouts 
you will encounter recognisable adult types 
for whom no allowances need be made. 

Edith de Born’s The Engagement (Chap- 
man and Hall, 13s. 6d.) can unreservedly be 
recommended as an expertly prepared parallel 
of cases. Basil Bolton (44), Treasury official, 
on holiday in Italy, meets Nicole Picard (42), 
Directeur-Adjoint au Ministére de I’Instruc- 
tion Publique. They fall in love. Though un- 
married, each has had an affaire, and each 
has an aged and tiresome mother to support. 
The slight improbability of the situation being 
granted, the story can be seen running 
smoothly, wittily and believably along towards 
a future hard to imagine. DANIEL GEORGE 


Country Life 


By IAN 


HARVEST continues here in October, as we 
expected, with wind and rain that make the 
gathering more difficult. The wind dries out 
the stooks but it is not easy to fork sheaves 
in a gale, as some farmers were having to do 
yesterday, and rain brings fresh waves of 
despair. ‘Having some fine pigeon pies,’ said 
the door-to-door fishmonger, a keen pigeon 
shot, the other day. The fattening of pigeons 
on ruined corn shows a small dividend. The 
birds are certainly filling their crops on the 
untidiest of stubbles. In the meantime, the 
acorns are ripening and rooks as well as 
pigeons will shortly be taking advantage of 
the banquet in the oaks. Blackberries have 
been slow to ripen, like the bilberries on the 
mountain. Last year the bilberries were ripe 
in early August. This year the few I picked 
in late September were almost tasteless. Swings 
and roundabouts, remark the cynical few on 
the state of agriculture. 


THE CRIPPLE 

The wounded jackdaw hopped out of the 
shrubbery across the road while I stood look- 
ing out of my bedroom window. Four others, 
perched on the iron railing, watched the 
progress of their comrade. The stricken one 
trailed a wing that had been badly mauled 
and it was plain that it would never be able 
to fly again. For a few yards the bird toddled 
on the road. One of the birds on the fence 
glided down and stood still on the road, as 
though intercepting the cripple. A second 
hopped down and brought up the rear. I began 
to see it as something sinister. The cripple 
stopped and looked nervously about before 
hopping back into the shrubbery. The two still 
on the fence sidled a bit to see what he was 
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doing in the depths of the laurels, and the two 
on the road took up positions on a tree stand- 
ing among the shrubs. They might, of course, 
have been keeping watch to save their brother 
from further molestation, but I think they 
were really bent upon putting him out of his 
misery. He seemed to know that, and kept 
out of their way, but sooner or later, given 
the chance, they would do what had to be 
done. 
RAIN AND SHINE 

John Moore, whose work | have always 
admired, has written another excellent country 
book. It is called Come Rain, Come Shine 
(Collins, 18s.) and it is a meandering, delight- 
ful story of Elmbury and Brensham, villages 
his readers already know well, of ‘oontitoomps’ 
and a whisky-pickled Colonel, crayfish in the 
Cotswolds (where I was taught how to catch 
them), and much else besides. ‘Well,’ his first 
chapter opens, ‘they have harvested the oats 
which were so loud when the wind blew 
through them, and the barley that whispered 
softly as lovers whisper, and the wheat which 
made only a little dry grasshopper sound,’ and 
on he goes, to talk of cabbages and kings, how 
he might make apple-jack, and whether Eve 
tempted Adam with an apple, a mango or a 
tangerine. Come Rain, Come Shine is a 
granary of country lore and intriguing subjects, 
including a word about English cheeses by the 
endearing Colonel. 
LEEKS AND CELERY 

Final earthing up of leeks and celery should 
be done in a dry spell. If the latter have not 
been grown in a trench with this in mind they 
should be earthed by hoeing up in order to 
blanch the stems as much as possible. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 71. L, WOODWARD 


WHITE to play and 

mate in two moves: 

;, Z solution next week. 

Aa) 1 £2! Solution to last 

= week’s problem by 

Goethart. R-R 3! 

ZL | threat Kt-Q 2.1... 

£72 @k x P ch; 2 

| Kt-Kt are 

«' Kt-B 3 ch; 2 Kt- 

mS. t..cR ee 

on; 27 XX Gs. ££... 

ax Re. 28 x & 

Fine cross-checker, 

variation | . . . Kt-B 3 ch; unpinning W Kt 

and blocking the line of action of Black bishop 
is particularly good. 


BLACK (6 men) 


|a 8 











WHITE (10 men) 





Problem No. 69 (Garaza) was misprinted; the 
Knight on Black’s Q Kt 8 should have been a 
Black bishop. Apologies to solvers and composer. 


DISCREDITED JEREMIAH 


As a tipster, | suppose I can only view the 
performance of our team in Moscow with 
dismay—from every other angle I am delighted 
to see how completely they have refuted my 
rather gloomy forecast. To come eighth out of 
thirty-four teams was a splendid performance 
and our best for many years, and a good deal 
better than the best I thought we could hope to 
accomplish. In the finals we had only one bad 
result, the 4—O defeat by USSR; in our other 
ten matches we exactly held our own, winning 
3, losing 3 and drawing 4, and scoring 20—20 
n games. 

There were three outstanding performances— 
Golombek’s in scoring 8 out of 17 on Board 1, 
Penrose 10/16 on Board 2, and Clarke 94/12 
‘7 wins, 5 draws) on Board 4. Golombek 
showed much better form than at Amsterdam 
(54) or Helsinki (’52)—I am sure that he was 
helped by not having to be captain as well as 
play; Penrose confirmed my view that, when he 
likes, he is the strongest player in the country, 
and Clarke—aided by the sort of good luck that 
cool, determined and sensible players get—made 
ihe best percentage I can remember being 
recorded by a British player in these events 
Wade (64/14) played badly in the preliminaries, 
much better in the finals; Milner-Barry (6/12) 
the reverse, having a large part in our qualifying 
for the finals and doing less well at the end. 
Phillips (2/5) was disappointing—being second 
reserve and liable not to play much is an extra 
nervous strain, and I am never surprised at a 
player in this position failing. 

A very encouraging sign for the future is that 
he two youngest players did the best; the other 
point of significance is the great value of a non- 
playing captain. | am sure that one of the main 
reasons why the team played above its form was 
having Wheatcroft to captain and give moral 
support, and as much credit goes to him as to 
any of the players. 

The other countries? Russia, of course, won, 
but not as easily as was expected, and they 
actually lost their match to Hungary, who did 
very well to tie with Yugoslavia for second place; 
and the outstanding individual performance was 
that of the 21-year-old Dane, Larsen, who scored 
over 80 per cent. on top board—a magnificent 
achievement. Altogether a memorable team 
tournament and a most encouraging one for 
British chess. 
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ADVICE TO MR. MACMILLAN—WHEN TO EASE 


By NICHOLAS 


THE question now being hotly debated in 
the City, as to when Mr. Macmillan should 
ease his disinflation policy, is not one which 
is likely to receive an answer on its 
academic merits. We have all been given a 
bias by our respective interests or fads— 
not least Mr. Macmillan. The Chancellor’s 
policy has been challenged by the TUC and 
if he were to mollify it now he would be 
accused by his party of weakness or 
cowardice. He will therefore probably wait 
to see if the TUC leaders implement their 
threats and press unreasonable wage claims 
this winter. If they do, he will not relax 
his squeeze: he may even be wrongly per- 
suaded to tighten it. But he is hoping—and 
playing—for moderation. He has said that 
he had no serious disagreement with the 
TUC: his only plaint was that if they 
wanted to get more than a pint out of a 
pint pot they had better get a larger pot 
and brew more beer, that is, increase their 
output, which is sound enough advice. His 
plea for moderation is backed up by the 
retail price index which was 103 in May, 
when he said it was not likely to rise more 
than two or three points, and is now 102. 
(Bread will not add more than half a point.) 
The workers, unlike many supporters of the 
Tory Party, have made solid gains since 
1951. Their average weekly earnings are 
now £11.15 against £8 in 1951—a rise of 
45 per cent. against a rise of only 25 per 
cent. in prices. Last year wages and salaries 
went up 5 per cent. per unit of output and 
profits only 1 per cent. Profits are now 
being, squeezed, not wages: capital is feel- 
ing the pinch, not labour. Mr. Macmillan 
has been a fine ‘labour’ Chancellor. 
» * * 

The case for wage restraint has, of 
course, been fortified by the turn in the 
economy from boom to mild recession. Mr. 
Cousins’s objection to wage restraint was 
that the Chancellor was trying to balance 
an unplanned, overloaded economy at the 
expense of labour. This can hardly be sus- 
tained now when it emerges that the 
overload on the economy has been 
eliminated, the pressure in the labour mar- 
ket relaxed, not at the expense of wages 
but at the expense of over-full employment 
and profits. Unemployment has actually 
risen to 1.2 per cent.; if corrected for 
seasonal factors, it would appear that the 
rising number of unemployed is just about 
to converge with the falling number of 
vacancies. This would signal the success of 
Mr. Macmillan as a deflationist. He has 
achieved what he set out to do—the release 
of resources from the home market for 
export and investment—without a direct 
attack on wages. If this were honestly 
acknowledged by Mr. Cousins and his 
friends, and if the next rise in wages were 
based not on the phoney ground of protect- 
ing the workers’ standard of living but on 
an increase in output and productivity, the 
Chancellor could immediately make the 
first step in the relaxation of his squeeze, 
which is a reduction in Bank rate. 

* * * 


There is not the slightest doubt that the 
rate of interest ought to be reduced. The 
rise has added grievously to the burden of 
the national debt and to the cost of 
industrial and social investment. A rise of 
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2 per cent. in the borrowing rate adds £100 
million to the cost of the floating debt alone 
(equivalent to 6d. in the income tax) and 
15s. 4d. to the weekly rent of a £2,000 
council house. High taxation encourages 
spending and high rents encourage wage 
claims—both inflationary, not deflationary, 
trends. To restrict house building by inflat- 
ing costs when it could be restricted by 
direct controls without any cost inflation 
is an act of folly which is inexcusable in an 
adult society. The result of relying on dear 
money to correct the overload in the build- 
ing industry is that the building trades now 
face a spasmodic recession with all the 
difficulties of transferring surplus labour to 
more vital industries. This is no doubt what 
Mr. Macmillan contemplated when he 
raised Bank rate to 54 per cent., but it is 
an archaic way of restoring equilibrium. 
What happens to the building industry is 
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a local affair—a very serious affair for local] 
authorities—but what happens to the engin- 
eering industry which provides us with an 
important part of our exports of manufac- 
tures is a national affair. If dear money 
makes it difficult for the engineering 
industry to raise funds in the capital market 
for expansion and re-equipment—witness 
the present queue of frustrated industrial 
borrowers—we are jeopardising our indus- 
trial future. For all these reasons Mr. 
Macmillan should reduce Bank rate at 
once, whether or no labour exercises wage 
restraint. If wages do rise this winter we 
shall need more industrial investment in 
order to increase production and we are 
more likely to get it with cheaper money. 
Let him not be deterred by the fact that 
the financial authorities in the United States 
are making money dearer at the moment to 
curb their own inflation. America is rich 
enough to afford the old-fashioned luxury 
of a banker-controlled economy. We are 
not. 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THIS was a good time to take a holiday 
from the City, for trading on the Stock 
Exchange has rarely been so idle. The 
market in industrial ordinary shares is 
reluctant to fall, but important company 
reports indicating lower profit margins and 
the certainty of lower profits to come have 
turned away buyers and made a continua- 
tion of the ‘bear’ trend inevitable. For 
example, ICI in the first half of the year 
increased its turnover by 7.8 per cent., but 
its net profit fell by 13 per cent. In the same 
period AEI suffered a drop in the ratio of 
trading profit to turnover from 11 per cent. 
to 8.4 per cent., its net profit falling by 
20 per cent. through special depreciation. 
DUNLOP’s profits for the half-year fell by 
60 per cent. although turnover was only 
7 per cent. lower than in the preceding half- 
year, but in this case inventory losses fol- 
lowing upon the sharp fall in the price of 
rubber were no doubt the main cause of 
the collapse. Results for the second half 
of the year are expected to be better, but 
as the interim dividend has been cut from 
4 per cent. to 24 per cent. and the final 
(previously 10 per cent.) is open to doubt, 
the 10s. shares are not likely to attract 
buyers even at 16s. There have been excep- 
tions to these unpleasant reports—for 
example CALICO PRINTERS surprised the 
market by increasing its earnings and 
GLAXO raised both profits and dividend and 
announced a one-for-two share bonus—but 
investors must realise that Mr. Macmillan’s 
disinflationary measures are at last working 
through to company reports, that the credit 
squeeze has become a profit squeeze and 
that for some companies a fall in turnover 
coming on the top of a rise in labour costs 
means a severe cut in net profits. 
~ + 


This does not mean that there are no 
‘growth’ shares worth buying until the 
market changes its trend. New issues tend 
to pull down the best shares and when the 
dividend yields become attractive this is a 
good time to start buying. The market in 
electrical equipment shares, for example, 
has been depressed by the heavy new issue 
made by GEC and by the rumours of 
another issue coming from REYROLLE. 








ENGLISH ELECTRIC have fallen from a high 
this year of 66s. to 44s. 6d. at which the 
yield on the basis of the 124 per cent. divi- 
dend covered 2.7 times is no less than 
5.6 per cent. AEI, which fell only 
moderately on its lower profits for the half- 
year, is now 62s. 3d. against a high of 75s. 
and returns a yield of 43 per cent. on the 
15 per cent. dividend (covered 3.6 times). 
GEC, which is raising £6 million in 6 per 
cent. unsecured loan stock and over £8} 
million in new ordinary shares at 40s., has 
seen its old shares fall to 42s. 6d. to vield 
64 per cent. (assuming the dividend of 
14 per cent. is maintained). The new shares 
at 2s. 9d. premium are attracting specu- 
lators for the short-term as the final 20s. is 
not callable until January 4. Some investors 
will want to spread their risks among all 
these electrical shares, but I fancy that a 
combination of English Electric and GE( 
should turn out very well. 
x * * 

The Suez crisis has long since ceased to 
be the main cause of the market depression, 
but as it drags on it is becoming clear that 
the Middle East remains dynamite and that 
the political risks of BRITISH PETROLEUM 
will not diminish when a temporary settle- 
ment with Nasser has been reached. The 
offer of BP shares-for TRINIDAD PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT was not therefore very popu- 
lar and there was a sharp fall in BRITISH 
CONTROLLED which owns half the equity. I 
advise shareholders of TPD to sell now to 
avoid exchanging a safe western oil risk 
for an unsafe eastern. BURMAH OIL also dis- 
appointed the market by not increasing its 
interim dividend, but an increase in the 
final, making 20 per cent. for the year 
against 17} per cent. (more perhaps if BP 
increases its interim in December) is 
generally expected. This would give a yield 
of over 4 per cent. at 92s., which is not 
really enough for the worst political risk in 
the oil industry. An exchange into the 
AMERICAN TEXAS COMPANY, which bought out 
our Trinidad Oil, has large interests in 
Canada and only a minor interest in Saudi 
Arabia, might be considered. It can be 
bought at 58 NY to yield 4.4 per cent. be- 
fore taxation relief. 
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THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


Growth of broadly based world interests 





Entertainment tax at present level an insupportable 


HE Nineteenth Annual General Meeting of 
The Rank Organisation Limited and the 
Annual Meetings of its subsidiary companies, 
British and Dominions Film Corporation 
Limited, Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
Limited, Odeon Associated Theatres Limited, 
and Odeon Properties Limited were held on 
October Sth at the Dorchester Hotel, London. 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank, D.L., J.P., the Chairman 
presided. 


The following are points from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended June 23, 1956: 

The Group trading profits are below the record 
level achieved in 1955, but I believe the results can 
be regarded as satisfactory, having regard to the 
problems affecting the Cinema Industry during 
the year. 

While there has been a reduction in the Group 
profits from Exhibition, profits in the other sec- 
tions of the Group’s activities have been well 
maintained. I am pleased to say that the Group’s 
manufacturing activities continue to prosper. 

Bank Loans and Overdrafts amounted at June 
23, 1956, to £4,048,678 compared with £4,190,515 
at the — year end. This figure includes 
£873,337 borrowed overseas as against £471,985 a 
year ago: the increase has been utilised to finance 
the acquisition of further assets abroad. Of the 
total U.K. indebtedness, £2,120,342 applies to the 
Parent Company, The Rank Organisation Limited, 
and includes approximately £900,000 for current 
film production. 

Twenty-one theatres which have been added to 
the two Circuits are divided between the two main 
Groups as follows: 

Gaumont/P.C.T.Group—11 theatres,£1,252,000. 

Odeon Properties and Associated Theatres— 
10 theatres, £1,288,000. 

In addition, the Rank Organisation and 
Gaumont-British have jointly agreed to acquire 
on a 60-40 basis a further 12 theatres in Northern 
Ireland ; but completion has not yet taken place. 


Total Trading Profits amount to £8,000,212 
compared with the record profits of £8.727,035 for 
the previous year. After providing £1,901,355 for 
depreciation and £839,403 for interest, and after 
crediting income from Trade Investments, etc., the 
Group profit subject to tax is £5,535,812. 

The net Group profit attributable to The Rank 
Organisation Limited is £861,377 compared with 
£1,327,939. Special profits on sales of fixed assets, 
redemption of debentures etc., amounting to 
£421,694 have to be added, leaving a net Group 
surplus after taxation for the year of £1,283,071. 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

The Corporation’s results for the year to June, 
1956 can be regarded as satisfactory, particularly 
since the important manufacturing interests have 
virtually maintained their profits at the record 
level achieved last year. I do not expect the profits 
of the manufacturing subsidiaries to remain at this 
record level in the current year. 

The financial position remains satisfactory; the 
Parent Company had no bank indebtedness at 
June 23, 1956. 

Consolidated trading profits for the year show a 
reduction at £3,988,791 compared with £4,361,861. 





BRITISH AND DOMINIONS FILM 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

I am glad to report that the profits of the Cor- 
poration showed a further increase compared with 
the previous year, due to the policy of expanding 
the laboratories at considerable cost so as to 
increase substantially the throughput. 

Trading Profits amount to £550,942 compared 
with £439,792 in the previous year. 


RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LTD. 

The Trading Profit for 1955 amounted to 
£1,377,548 and was only slightly below the record 
year of 1954. After providing for substantially 
increased Depreciation and for Interest and Taxa- 
tion, the net balance available amounted to 
£502,370. 

Our export sales again increased during the year. 
We have consolidated our position as the major 
British exporter in the type of goods manufactured. 
In order to secure adequate representation 
abroad, we have decided as a matter of policy to 
increase our investments in overseas distribution 
companies. 

RANK-XEROX 

During the year Mr. John Davis carried out 
negotiation with The Haloid Company of 
Rochester, U.S.A., a company which has special- 
ised for over fifty years in all forms of photo- 
graphic printing. The Haloid Company has 
undertaken extensive research in the field of 
xerography. 

The application of this process in industry has 
a huge potential. Mr. Davis was successful in 
working out with The Haloid Company an 
arrangement whereby the rights for the develop- 
ment of this process, world-wide outside the 
United States of America and Canada, will be 
developed by a British company whose share 
capital will be owned jointly by The Haloid 
Company and The Rank Organisation Limited in 
association with Rank Precision Industries 
Limited. 

PERSONNEL 

The major burden of the year’s problems has 
inevitably fallen on the Group’s chief executive, 
Mr. John Davis, and on behalf of the Boards of 
all the Companies concerned I should like to con- 
gratulate him on his outstanding services to the 
Group. 


THE BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION 
FUND 


The British Film Production Fund (the Eady 
Fund) has been of material assistance to British 
picture makers but the annual amount of the Fund 
during the five year period has never been equal to 
the estimates as to its potential which had been 
made when negotiations within the industry were 
concluded. The President of the Board of Trade 
announced on August 2, 1956, that a statutory 
scheme, comparable in purpose with the British 
Film Production Fund, would be brought into 
operation when the present voluntary scheme 
lapses in October, 1957. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 

In the calendar year 1955 Entertainment Tax 
paid by the Cinema Industry amounted to £334 
million, or 31-6 per cent of the gross takings of 
£106 million at the box office. During our last 
financial year ended June, 1956 our Group alone 
contributed £10,000,000 to the National Ex- 
chequer by way of tax. 

A committee known as the All-Industry Tax 
Committee was set up and appointed three pro- 
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fessional accountants to act as financial advisors. 
Unfortunately the economic difficulties existing in 
1956 led the Chancellor to decide against any form 
of tax alleviation and our case failed, not, I believe, 
on its merits, but duegto external national 
circumstances. 

I say with great regret that I believe that some 
hundreds of theatres will close in this country in 
the next year. In turn the potential earning power 
of a film producer will be reduced which in turn 
brings a further series of problems. The fact that 
many theatres are making losses is clearly brought 
out in the A.I.T.C. case to which I referred above. 


OVERSEAS DISTRIBUTION 

Eastern Hemisphere. We have continued to 
make steady progress throughout the Eastern 
Hemisphere. The demand for our films remains 
good and I look forward to the future with 
confidence. 

Western Hemisphere—U.S.A. The problem of 
distributing British films on a proper basis has not 
yet been solved. 

South America. Much progress has been made 
and I feel sure that the whole of the South 
American territories will be covered by our own 
Offices before the end of the current financial year 
with beneficial results. 

We are the only company in the film industry 
outside of California which has set up a distribu- 
tion organisation on a global basis. Year by year 
we see increasing justification of our policy and 
increasing demand for the British films which we 
distribute. 


DIVIDENDS 

The Boards of the various public companies in 
the Group have approached the question of divi- 
dends on the Ordinary shares in the light of the 
economic problems of the Cinema Industry which 
justify a conservative policy. 

I do not imagine that shareholders would 
anticipate any increased distribution of profits and 
will be relieved to find that we have maintained 
our rates of Ordinary dividend. 


THE FUTURE 

_I am as confident as I have always been that the 
cinema will retain its place in our way of life in 
spite of competition from television and other 
forms of entertainment, as it must not be forgotten 
that in this country twenty-three million people 
are provided with good entertainment each week. 
If appropriate relief from Tax is granted, and pro- 
vided that the statutory British Film Production 
Fund is adequate in amount, the Industry will be 
able to give a satisfactory account of itself. 

Our manufacturing interests, which make al- 
ready a significant contribution to Group profits 
are being developed, and it is our intention to 
extend them still turther whenever the opportunity 
arises. 

The Group financial position is sound. I am 
satisfied that given reasonable treatment from the 
point of view of Entertainment Tax, the future 
outlook for the Cinema Industry will be satis- 
factory. We shall continue to play our full part 
in it. 

At the meeting of The Rank Organisation 
Limited and at the meetings of each of the other 
companies the report and accounts were adopted. 


* A copy of the Chairman’s full Statement and 
Annual Accounts may be obtained from The Rank 
eo Limited, 38 South Street, Londoa, 
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Pars for the Month 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 345 
Report by A. M. O.S. 
The usual prize was offered for a paragraph for October, 1956, on the lines of the well- 
known advertisements of one of the ‘Big Five’ banks, and parodying: Stephen Potter, 


J. B. Priestley, Marghanita Laski, Paul Jennings, Godfrey Winn, P. G. Wodehouse, 
Reginald Arkell, Nancy Mitford, Philip Harben or the Editor of The Tatler. 


Nor a large entry, but of a fairly high 
standard. Wodehouse, the easiest mark for 
the parodist, was most popular, with 
Paul Jennings and Stephen Potter almost 
neck and neck. Quite a number of com- 
petitors failed to note that the advertise- 
ment they were asked to parody was of 
that superior kind which relegates direct 
mention of the advertiser to a footnote. 
Ignorance of this disqualified a good 
Godfrey Winn by Irene Yoell and an 
excellent Tatler from Guy Hadley. Clever 
Paul Jenningses were sent in by D. Hawson, 
H. A. C. Evans and Alberick, and John 
Digby caught Stephen Potter’s style 
admirably. Of the Wodehouses, Gloria 
Prince, E. C. Jenkins and D. R. Peddy 
deserve honourable mention, as does John 
Brown for his Nancy Mitford, which just 
missed a prize. I recommend two guineas 
each to Granville Garley and J. A. Lindon, 
and a guinea each to G. J. Blundell and 
R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZES 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


October brings the anniversary of Balaclava, 
where the helmets come from, Mercury at its 
greatest western elongation, and an oppor- 
tunity for G. Odoreida and others to exercise 
their Hallowe’en-manship (1). The experienced 
Lifeman at a peculiarly childish Hallowe’en 
party appears to enter into the fun with par- 
ticular relish. Cynical aloofness is the wrong 
ploy, and will put your host in a state of 
permanent one-upness. The secret of success 
is to out-zest the zealots. The ideal situation 
develops thus: 

HOST: Now let’s duck for apples. 

LIFEMAN (shouts): Oh, GooD! 

Dives at bowl, upsets it skilfully, and suffers 
a feigned ear injury in the process. This casts 
a chill over the proceedings, especially if 


Lifeman has prepared his ground by com- 
plaining earlier, laughingly, of failing hearing 
due to age. 

(1) An interesting collection of old Turnip- 
heads can be seen any day at Station Road, 
Yeovil, and elsewhere. 

(After Stephen Potter.) 


(J. A. LINDON) 

The pupa-hunting season is now at its height, 
when sinister naturalists armed with collecting- 
tins and glinting forceps tread the dewy gos- 
samer-grey meadows in Wellington boots 
seeking their somnolent prey. Cowards! Do 
our courageous police officers pounce on 
enswathed mummies in sarcophagi, or our 
sporting gentlemen of the heath stealthily con- 
verge in Victorian drawing-rooms on stuffed 
pheasants under glass domes? They are not 
poltroons, forsooth! Why then cannot these 
so un-English nymph-ravishers or chrysalid- 
operators face with a like intrepidity the terrors 
of adult Long-horned Grasshoppers and Great 
Water-bugs, of Acherontia atropos and the 
Purple Hairstreak with all their fearsome 
mandibles and compound eyes, their oviposi- 
tors and sucking tubes? 


Why, indeed! We can only assure you that 
no nymph concealed in her cocoon will be 
half as safe from the ravisher as your money 
will be with us in the Diddlemand Bunk. 

(After Paul Jennings.) 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 

‘What ho! What ho!’ I said, as Jeeves drew 
back the curtains. ‘Jolly old October, what?’ 

“Yes, sir. “Season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness.” ’ 

‘I say, Jeeves, that’s rather good! Something 
of your own?’ 

‘No, sir. The poet Keats.’ 

‘Come again?’ 

‘The poet Keats, sir. The friend of Shelley.’ 

‘And was Shelley a poet, too?’ 

Yes, sir.’ 

‘Good! I bet he thought up a few snappy 
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pieces about October to put old pal Keats in 
the shade, didn’t he?’ 

‘Shelley was rather more melancholy in his 
attitude to the autumnal season, sir. He refers 
to the dead leaves as “‘pestilence-stricken 
multitudes.” ’ 

‘Good Lord! Morbid lot, these poets, Jeeves, 
But talking of “pestilence-stricken multitudes,” 
lay out my tweeds, will you? That old blister, 
Uncle Murgatroyd, has commanded my 
presence at “The Hall,” where I understand 
he intends to do the pheasants a bit of no 


good.’ 
(After P. G. Wodehouse.) 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 

‘Season of mists,’ remarked Keats, hitting 
the nail on the head as usual, ‘and mellow 
fruitfulness.’ The motorist as he edges his 
way through the brouillard in company with 
interminable cows, busily adding to it by blow- 
ing off steam, will endorse the first half of the 
description; the stifling aroma of the village 
church at Harvest Festival will convince any- 
body of the second. 

In the animal world, plans for the winter 
are well in train. Such hedgehogs as have 
escaped a messy end on the road are discussing 
hibernation with. their respective hedgesows, 
The more sophisticated swallows have booked 
seats for Africa on the Vienna plane. Squirrels 
are gathering nuts, beetles whatever they do 
gather; caterpillars, stuffed full with cabbage, 
are crawling into their fleabags; the maggot 
burrows deeper into the apple. 

So lush is the countryside that one cannot 
stir a step without changing one’s socks. 


(After P. G. Wodehouse.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 348 
Set by Barbara Smoker 

Premium bonds will be on sale from 
November 1. The usual prize is offered 
for a letter from the appropriate Civil 
Service department to citizens who with- 
draw their bonds—on similar lines to the 
cosy letters of temptation from football- 
pool promoters to clients from whom no 
entries have been received for some weeks. 
Limit : 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 348,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by October 23. Results on November 2. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 909 


ACROSS 
1 Got a hair-cut on election day? (6) 
4 ‘We are —— down the ladder, rung 
by rung’ (Kipling) (8). 
9 June 14, 1645 (6). 
10 Accommodation that doesn’t seem 
sufficient for one’s better half, or does 
it? (8) 
12 A Red been in this city? (8) 
13 A hundred absorbed into the plan 
would bring peace (6). 
15 The corporal of impeccable appearance 
4 


(4). 
The herald at the gate (10). 

19 Rashers, pocket edition (3, 2, 1, 4). 

20 You’ll get it in a very simple way (4) 

23 One way in which the escalator con- 
tributes to improved morals (6). 

25 Was servile, like a goods train in 
reverse (8). 

27 An old man in straits (8). 

28 It’s alright if it’s all this (6). 

29 A couple of sailors in this French place 
found a novel home (8). 24 

30 Could so easily be untied! (6) 26 


Two prizes wil: be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solution 


The Commodore’s has a swallow-tai 
(7). 

‘And nightly to the ——— earth Repeats 
the story of her birth’ (Addison) (9). 


Do me by changing this (6). 
Disorderly flight from the party (4). 
‘Dusty —— of the law’ (Tennyson) (8). 
Queen in disguise abroad (5). 

Miss Moran takes them—and how! (7) 
Couper’s efforts to make good (7). 

All their work goes up in smoke (7). 


‘——- of trees, The cherry . . .’ (Hous- 
man) (9). 


Filches a few bits here? (8) 


Prize on the Underground? It’s very 
weighty (7). 


It looks as though the Leftish painters 
are the winners (7). 

The new firmament? (6) 

Come to the camp for a drink (5). 

it’s a long way to go for nothing (4). 





DOWN 

















opened after noon on October 23 and addressed: Crossword No. 909, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on October 26 Solution to No. 907 on page 519 


The winners of Crossword No. 907 are: Dr. Y. FRIEDL, Penstowe, Bude, 
Cornwall, and Mars. J. 


McKEnzZIg, 71 Mains Terrace, Dundee. 
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Classified advertisements must be|MATHEMATICS SPECIALIST RE- 


— 4 Classes. Resident post. West Somerset. 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines.| Burnham Scale. Government Superannua- 
Box numbers Is. extra. Classified |%0™ Scheme.—Apply immediately with testi- 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ School, West Quantoxnead, near Taonen” 

— i F , r on, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


—— 
Pe 














| SITUATIONS WANTED 
\PPOINTMENTS VACANT | CONTINENTAL GIRLS SEEK POSTS in 


| English bomes.—Anglo-Continenta] Bureau, 
eer pet ae e- 148 Walton St., S.W.3. Tel. KEN. 1586. 
tATIO? ? A -- ICA-| : 
ONAL PSYCHOLOGIST (man or woman), LOC, GOVT. OFF. (40), several stories 
squired for the Council’s School Psycholo-|Published/Broadcast, seeks job—advertisg., 
jal Service. Duties include advisory work| “lms, mag., pub., radio, TV.—Box 278. 

a the schools with individual cases and 
gpervision of the work of special classes for 





paid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver-| QUIRED for Middle School and Senior | 


| FREE TRADE and all that. Fleet Street 


Parliament debate. Alliance Hall, 


welcome. 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2 
1956, PRESENT-DAY 
|FOREIGN FURNITURE AND ITS SET- /5 
TING, Tuesdays at 7 p.m. 16th October: 
DENMARK—Lecturer, Frank Guille. 23rd 
ARCHITECTURE— — 


Autumn Lectures, 


|October: MODERN 
—Lecturer, Rolf Helberg. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 
|W.1, XIX and 
PAINTINGS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 


LEICESTER 





ckward and maladjusted children. The . 
founcil’s special schools will form an im-| CONCERTS 
prtant field of activity. Requirements—an : , 
fonours Degree in Psychology, training ons| ee BALLET. Disappointed offers 
aperience (particularly in teaching). Salary ;|*™PI€ Drice any seats?—Box 268. 
§16£1,410, appointment above the) ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Wed., 17 Oct., 
sinimum if appropriate.—Application forms,|at $.45. FRANCIS JACKSON—Organ 


th full details from Education Officer! Recital. Prelude & Fugue in : 
f0/ESTAB.2/F), The County Hall, Lon-|Sonata No. 2, Hindemith: ee te 
wa, S.E.1, must be returned by 26th Octo-'1 in D, Vierne Tickets : 3s. 6d WAT. 
ier, 1831.) i ia ia 


3191, 
WNDON COUNTY COUNCIL, PARLIA- 
WENT HILT. SECONDARY GIRLS’ 
CHOOL, HIGHGATE ROAD, N.W.5 
feadmistress required for this 9 form entry 


ss EXHIBITIONS AND 
kcondary hool for 1,350 girls. The school > 
,in Burnham Group 21 with an estimated LECTURES 


{nit Total of 2,890 tor 1960. The appointed; AN EXHIBITION ‘DESIGN FROM 
feadmistress will be paid in accordance with SCANDINAVIA’ introducing new designs 
i xales contained in the Burnham Report, from Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Fin- 
956; the appropriate salary and head teacher land in furniture, textiles and accessories 
towance of £690 a year will be subject to will be held for two weeks from Monday, 
qal pay adjustment. School offers a wide October 15th in the ‘Modern Interiors’ on 
ariety of courses, some leading to G.C.E. the third floor at WOOLLANDS OF 
il levels). There is ample provision for, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. 
| studi ssmaking ilo . 

COO EC AO ee tat sin | DR. 3. L. TALMON, M.A. (Author ‘Origins 
atliament Hill) (Form EO/TS10B for can-| 0 Totalitarian Democracy’) will deliver the 
fiates who have completed Form TS10|‘nausural Hillel Foundation Lecture—The 





+ ge: Nature of Jewish History — its Universal 
me August, 1955, and have nothing to 9 

ter) obtainable with further particulars a he mena 17th October, 
fm EO/TS10. Closing date 27th October, p.m, Gustave Tuck Theatre, University 


86, (1950). + nea Gower St., W.C.1. 


RRSONAL SECRETARY required by the — 

Yanaging Director of an engineering under-| INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
king with international ramifications, at|Square, S.W.1,. Lecture by Dn. Luis de 
tir Head Office, situated in the New Town|Castresana on ‘Influencia de la literatura 
Kvelopment area of Cwmbran, Monmouth-|inglesa en la novela espanola de hoy,’ on 
tire. The successful candidate, who must be | October 16th at 6 p.m. 

ig@ompetent Shorthand-Typist, will be re- 
gited to exercise her own initiative in 
Miters where personality and wide secre-| 
wial experience are essential, Legal office} 
merience might be advantageous.—Please 

Mite in the first instance with particulars of 

@, education, career and salary required| F— 
wThe Personnel Manager, Saunders Valve 
®, Ltd., Cwmbran, Mon. | 
WE SOCIAL WORK OF THE COURTS.) 
HE PROBATION SERVICE. Training is) 
vided for men and women over 21. Can-| 
Wates under 30 without University quali-| 
lation in social studies normally attend 
tiversity Course as part of training; 
worter training, about a year, available for 
mse over 30 with practical experience in 
wial work. Allowance payable during train-| 
§. Details and application forms from} 
retary, Probation Advisory and Training} 
hatd (1U), Home Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
RANSLATOR required by Central Office | 
{Information to translate (English into 
teach) varied material for press publication. | 
tential qualifications: French must be! 
wther tongue: good general knowledge and | 
ide vocabulary; journalistic or literary ex-| 
Mience desirable, and ability to type. Post} 
ded Assistant Information Officer (unes-| 
lished). Salary according to age, quailifi-| 


oy 





~ 
| 


NOW 


4/ 


ions and experience, rising to £1,000/']) 
a); £888 (women).—Write, giving date of | 
th, education, full details of qualifica-| 
Ms and experience of posts held (in-| 
Ming dates) to BY. 785, London Appoint- | 
mats Officer, Ministry of Labour and! 
Mional Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, | 


1C.1. No original testimonials should be 
mt. Only candidates selecwcd for interview 
Ml be advised. 

LA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, | 
C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
m). Permanent and Temporary office 
t (M. & F.). Typewriting, Duplicating. 
MMpie Bar 6644. 





LUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 907| 


ACROSS.—1 Straws. 4 Accursed. 9 
Mish, 10 Arethusa, 12 Runner-up. 13 
Mets. 15 Hook. 16 Poinsettia. 19 Steel- 


is. 20 Ogee. 23 Ellops. 25 Inventor, 27 
ch. 28 Pelota. 29 Plankton, 30 Streak. 


ST. PANCRAS BU 


DOWN.—1 Simurgh, 2, Redingote. 3 
wher, 5 Cork. 6 Untraced, 7 Sauce. 8 
ad Sea. 11 Cupolas, 14 Anodyne. 17 
M-rope. 18 Flapjack. 19 Sweep up. 
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LET YOUR MONEY 


FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


Interest from day of investment 
No depreciation of capital 


Prompt and easy withdrawals 


Write today to the Secretary for the 
Society's free “‘Guide for Investors” 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


M 
W.1. ALBERT GLEIZES, 1881-1953, 


Exhibition, Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING NEEDS PRACTICE. 
The Sylvan Debating Club meets at Weden- 
Way 


borg House, 20-21 Bloomsbury 


} i Palmer 
Street, S.W.1. 6.45 p.m., Oct, 15, Visitors 


30 Bruton Street, 
XX CENTURY FRENCH 


GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
EDMOND X. KAPP H. INLANDER and 
L. BASSINGTHWAIGHTE. 10-5.30, Sats. 
10-1. 


OUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
64 
| Paintings-Gouaches-Drawings, First London 
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TECHNIQUE IN FICTION. Series ot 
Weckly Lectures by distinguished writers in- 
cluding Phyllis Bentley, Winston Clewes, 
William Cooper, L, P. Hartley, Bernard 
Newman, E. Arnot Robertson, Angus Wilson 
at Morley College begins Oct. 16, 6.30 p.m 
Details and tickets for eight lectures 
(7s. 6d.) from Morley Coliege, 61 West- 
minster Bridge Road, S.E.1. (WAT. 6872). 








PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
field 232/233 

ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality 
direct from factory, save £££s%. Send today, 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 


W.C.1 on Monday, October 15th. at 6.30 lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 


and alternate Mondays thereafter. 
welcome to attend and to speak.—Secretary 
G. Lamming, 156 Knight Hill, 
Norwood, S.E.27. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 


Visitors 


West 


Own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 
*| South Kensington, S.W.1 

CANCER PATIENT 561567. Boy (12), very 
ill in hospital far from his home. He is brave 


Cork Street, W.1. Paintings by PHILIP 4nd cheerful, but visits to him are a great 
SUTTON ; Sculptures by AUSTIN Strain on his mother without financial help. 
| WRIGHT. Please help us to care for him (also thousands 


‘SALZBURG—Festival City.’ An illustrated 


of other sad cases). Jewellery welcomed.— 


lecture by Dr. Heinz H. Rennau, followed =e a Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 


by a film show. Arts Council, 4 St. James's ~” 
7.30. 
Tickets 3s. (Members & Students 2s.), from 
Kensington 


Sq., S.W.1. Saturday, Oct, 20th, at 


Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 
High St., W.8, (WES. 9003.) 


, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 


ie 5 97 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of Sera, (fephone GER. 2531. tava Regent 
Vile . 7 a a, ——_ Branches in main towns. 7 j 
ilareal e¢ io 36 . 7 " , ‘ 
Adversaires et Victimes de I'Inquisition DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or 


Pénisulaire’ will be given by Professor I. S. 


his family are ill—St. Luke's Nursing Home 


Révah (Sorbonne) at 5.30 p.m. on 23 and for Clergy will look after them then, but 
25 October at King’s College, Strand, urgently needs Subscriptions, Donations, 
W.C.2. The Lectures will be delivered in Legacies now. Not State aided.—14 Fitzroy 
French. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT Square, London, W.1, 

TICKET. — James Henderson, Academic 


| Registrar. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Merlyn 
1927-1956, Weekdays 
11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 


Evans, retrospective 


sion free, Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








i; 


EARN 


ILDING SOCIETY 








22 Resent. 24 Laura. 26 Echo.| 


FREE MEALS from boredom by taking 
some of that lovely RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all grocers. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH of all 
kinds. Wil] extracts, Ancient Deeds, Pedi- 
grees, etc., undertaken at moderate charges 
A. N. Currer-Briggs, Taynton House, Nr. 
Gloucester 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE. A 
special home study course for parents wish- 
jing to help their children with this 
Examination.—Write E.M.I, Institutes, Dept 
SP.51, London, W.4, (Associated with 
H.M.V.). 


HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate 

Remake Handbag Co., Dept., ‘S,” Beau- 
hamp Place, near Harrods. 


HERBS FOR SAVOUR. To add zest and an 
individual touch to your soups, salads, 
sauces and other dishes, Send 2d. stamp for 
leaflet with useful suggestions —-GRAYSON’S 
Dept. S.P., 120 Moorgate, E.C.2 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d 
per line (34 letters) and should reach the 
*“SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Strect, 
|W.C., with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication. 


|IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life, Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this century- 
}old Club for the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admirai (S) Sir 
{David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., THI 
SAILORS’ HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street ang Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X. 


Continued Overlea/ 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT ! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 
THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 
\| Approval post freeU.K. prices from 24d. 
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LAYTONS, WINE MERCHANTS, have 
selected that ‘great lady of  sherries,’|tutors. No sales—no fees—Students’ work 
ISABELITA, as the Wine of the Month, Try | appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
a glass in the Wine Bar at 2a Duke Street,| Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Manchester Square, W.1. 
Street, London, W.1. 

UAKERISM. spec’ . 
i RISM. Information respecting the! 1 WTERARY TYPING, 2s. 64. 1,000, Carbon 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society - A 
of Friends free on application to the ': —— — oe. 4s. = 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends as rockman Road, 


House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 NEWS FROM M ow: F a 
‘ iE tee I Osc : For the back- 
SUCCESS STORY BY 4-YEAR OLD. From| ground news to the changes that have taken 
the box of Lori's Bricks lying before him,| place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- 
Peter, _agec 4, built a house complete! nals—‘NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, 10s. a 
with windows, roof and chimney. Each brick| year, ‘MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekly, 
lalg etimuiated bis desire to create. That is| 12s. a year.—Collet’s, Russian Bookshop, 45 
pe dig — _y they give pleasure | Museum St., W.C.1, 
and bulld character, Obtainable from Army _ ; 
ae ano ae ao ¢ vaite ay LITERARY TYPING. Prompt, efficient 
& Navy Stores; Gamages Lid.: Bentalis ol | work. 1s, 9d. 1,000; 3d. cafbon.—Weeks 47 
Kingston; Hamleys of Regent St.; Hartodsic+ gargaret'’s Road, London, S.E.4 
Ltd.; Selfridges Ltd.; John Barker Co, Ltd.;| : . eee 
and from leading toy shops throughout}; NOTEPAPER printed with address, etc. 





Britain, Prices from 10s. 4d. Enclose samred | Send 24d. stamp for samples enabling choice B 


addressed envelope for list. — S! of stylé and type to meet your own taste. All 
BRICKS LTD., 20a VALE ROAD,|printing work undertaken, — S. Roy, 72 
BUSHEY, HERTS, Makers of Lott’s Chemis-| Station Rd., Hadfield, Manchester. 


try Sets for older children. PROFIT L w - 
. F from Free-Lance riting. A 
THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS technique to your talent and start selling ! 
announces its Winter series of Wine—with| Seng for details of courses in short story 
tasting-Lectures and other vinous functions.— | writing, journalism, ¢tc.—Internationa!l Cor- 
Details : 2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1. jrespondence Schools Ltd., Dept. CL.12, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 33 | Ki2#sway, London, W.C.2. 
King’s Road, S.W.3, MEN, 7201. | TYPING-MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
a . |McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
TRAIN TO BE A_ CONTINENTAL | Essex. 
COURIER. Stamp for details. — H. & C. , 
Couriers (B), 26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexley-| Mrooras po ggg Rs a A y BG 
heath, Kent. ; | Famous Entertainmem stars tell how in 
UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de-|16 pp. illus, booklet, FREE from Linton 
sire for a non-creedal progressive-minded| School of Songwriting, 20(R) Denmark St., 
church? Information on receipt of stamp.—| W.C.2. 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon| weyTE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
Sq., W.C.1. free booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
WHAT FOR THEIR COMFORT? An/ Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 


appeal for Medical Missions in Africa will| _ ‘ . 
be made by Father Huddleston on Sunday,| YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 


Oct, 14th at 8.25 p.m. in the B.B.C. Week’s| "Know How.’ Send for Free R.3 “Know- 
Good Cause. Please help by sending gifts and| How Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales— 
offers of medical service to him at 2 Eaton| No Fees tuition.—B. A. School of Successful 
Gate, London, S.W.1. Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
YOUNG MAN, realising that he has neither| +! 

the talent nor the wardrobe to be a musi- 
cian, wil) exchange grand piano for a few 
crates of Duff Gordon’s EL CID Sherry. 
Candelabra thrown in free! 








EDUCATIONAL 





A 


Training for nd we 
] J girls. New courses 3rd Oct.—Apply to J. W. 
BUSINESS OFFERS Loveridge, M.A, (Cantab.), The Principal, 
ADVERTISER WILL FINANCE acquisi-| St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
tion of British rights in French or. American| Road, N.W.3.. Hampstead 5986. 
literary/dramatic = properties. Proposals | py AMINATION COACHING for G.C.E 
ee in strictest confidence. — Box! University Entrance, etc., by the original and 
ens largest correspondence school. Personal 
tuition, easily followed, Successful record. 
| Also courses for professional qualifications, 
| trade and technical subjects. Write for de- 

















LITERARY 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this we2. 


year. If you've always meant to write Begin | aot — 7 R 
Now, for opportunities are increasing, The | EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for) phone 312. 
ation.—University Law, Accountancy, Cost-| their Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Damask table ag ; 
Civil Service, Management, | napery, afternoon teacloths, luncheon sets, JERSEY, C.I, ‘SEA CREST Petit Port 


LSJ can show you how to make money from | * ial 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspon-| ing. Secretarial, 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 


London School of Journalism, 19 Hertford | Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in chiefs, superb bed linens and towels. oo . . 
Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. GROs,| business subjects, Write for free prospectus | service. Parcels specially packed and posted | cuisine, and love the holiday inform 
8250. ‘There are LSJ Students ail over the|20d/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject/to home and overseas friends.—Illustrated | Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
world.’ in which interested to Metropolitan College catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTE 
(G.40), St. Albans, or Cal! 30 Queen Victoria, LINENS, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim,|}; mije Haywards Heati station is mainly 


A. PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home| 
study course will interest you.—E.M.I. Insti-| 





Street, E.C.4. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist, “GREYLANDS,’ Bembridge, 1.0.W. Inter-/ PURE UNBLENDED TEAS, Original Teas 


Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent | dividual attention from trained 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL | 
a ll-educated 


| tails.—International Correspondence Schools | with informative booklet—Garlisol Natural |4!! the amenities of the Legg Fd as lig 
Dept. CL12, Kingsway, London, | Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. as 8+ gns. a week per person. Golf and rid 


Export, Commercial, Genera] Cert. of etc. Exquisite hand embroidered handker- 
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national Boarding School and Home for girls Direct from World Famous Garden 
fonly) over 13 years of age. Preparation for| Exactly as received and not blended wih 
all examinations including the G.C.E, In- inferior quality. Economical, Fragram 
staff. No| Ceylon Broken Orange Pekoe. 3 Ib. 29s, 64, 

7 Ib. 68s., 14 Ib. 133s., 9s. 3d. per Ib. for 
















uniform required.—Apply the Principal. 28 It P Gaston Becton i 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS | 327d Over. ure Ceyon mroken Pekoe 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by hg yg — 4 _ _ 6d., 7 Ib, 
post for General Certificate of Education 5 All Big 3 SHILLING Cerin 
(for Entrance, Faculty requirements or CO. LTD.. 16 Philpot Lane Lona 
Direct Entry to Degree), External Degrees E.C3 5 os “ a, 
(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), ee! : : : 
LL.B.), and Diplomas, Also for G.C.E. (all| SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered woollies, 
Levels, all other Bodies), Law, Professional | Ladies’, Gent's, Children’s. Approval pap 
Prelim. Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus | C¢/s. Lists.—Peter Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, 
from Registrar, University Correspondence | Lerwick, Shetland. 
College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. | 

——_— 


MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
FOR SALE 


New courses start 15th Oct.—57 Duke St., 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of} GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, severa) 
Educn, (all examining boards), London,| Haydn, Mozart symphonies, also Brahms) 
.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology,| Mendelssohn, Schubert, Franck, all 7 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and|r.p.m. Good condition.—Box 296. 
Professional Exams. Mod. Fees, Pros-| 
pectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hail, Oxford. Est. 1894, | 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE | ACCOMMODATION 
for ad- 


OF EDUCATION. Applications 5 : 
mission in October 1957 to the undermen-/HOME REQUIRED DURING holiday fay 
tioned full-time courses should be made as/|!Wo sisters (12 and 14) with parents abroad 
soon as possible to: The Registrar, Univer- | Family preferred.—Box 277. 

sity of London Institute of Education, | 
Malet Street, W.C.1, from whom further} 
details may be obtained. The courses are} 
|intended for qualified teachers with not less HOTELS 

than five years’ experience; successful can- 

didates will be eligible to apply for financial} APPLEBY, Westmorland. GARBRIDG 
assistance as set out in the Ministry of| HOTEL, Beautifully situated between 
Education Administrative Memorandum No.|and Pennines. Fishing, Golf, Billiard 
1519, of January, 1956. Advanced Course—| Library and Music Room, TV. R. Liceng 
Department of Child Development Diploma|Cent. Htg. A.A. & R.A.C. A ‘Signpo 
in the Content and Methods of Health | country house hotel. Lovely in Spring. Te 
Education Diploma in the Education of} 7}, 

|Handicapped Children with specia] refer-| pe 47) ] r ne tl 
ence to the needs of (a) Educationally ge gig ot ng a eek 2 
}mormal Children, or (b) Maladjusted Chil-| oping mefuced terme for pen ie ss 
dren. Course in the Education of Children eeachane rasa Hassness Hotel, Butterm 
in the Junior School. Cumberiand , 
BOURNEMOUTH, CON NAUGH 
COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944, 33 rooms, 2 
yards sea front, Gardens, Putting Gree 


SHOPPING BY POST Garages. Superlative food, October 8 g 


HOME BREWING INGREDIENTS for 1;/ ¥°¢!y inclusive. 

galls, Ale or Stout, 2s. 6d.—Homecraft, 49 | ‘IF YOU ARE REALLY PARTICU 
The Woodlands, Esher, Surrey. |how you eat, spend 5s, on The Good Fo 
|Guide published by Cassell.’—Picture Po 
CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated | Members of the Good Food Club rec 
|with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays; cau-|™m¢nd about 700 restaurants and hotels 
terisation and even surgery, but withal the|Great Britain where you can rely on go 
condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness | food at a reasonable price. Doing an exo 
|—remains: the implacable enemy of fit-|lent job.'—New Statesman, Current editic 
jmess, activity, happiness (and beauty).| 1955/6, from all booksellers, 5s. 
Garlic—that powerful purifier given by es 

Nature for the use of man—will liquidate |!-O-W- COTTAGE TO YOURSELF. Spe 
catarth, and detoxicate the whole system.|2 S¥ny winter in @ cottage at Farringfo 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non-| Hote! grounds, Central heating, sitting-roa 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply) bedrooms, bathroom and toilet includ 













































































































jnear by.—Details from The Manager, F. 
INGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, I.0.¥ 







Reg.). In this converted petite & pictures 
Gift |0!d farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excell 








| Nocthess Ireland. |dential with catering and comfort hapy 
{blending with country house pursuits. Fu 
{ |licensed.—Write A. G. Sturdy, Res. Dir 








tutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated 
with H.M.V.). 


} * 
AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of| id F t 
TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and | is u ure 


lan Gilmour. Price 1s. 6d., or by post| , 
ls. 9d., from the ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower| like nearly 5,000 other 
boys and girls in our 


Street, London, W.C.1, 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7| care depends on 


days (4-day emergency service for urgent YOUR HELP 
work), short stories, etc., by return, Type- 
scripts cazefully checked, Great emphasis on 74,000 Children already 


provided for 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 


accuracy amd attractive presentation, 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing. 
Editing, Proof-reading. Literary research, 
tc, Temporary secrétaries. Dictating machine 
Service. Public/Private meetings reported. 
Recording machines for hire, Translations gratefully received by the Secretary 
from/into all languages, Overnight service. CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 

TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, Cc HH j L D R 2 N ’ Ss 
ETC. OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends. Secretarial 

Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER. S Oo © l E T Y 
1067/8/9. (formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
HOW TO WRITE AND SELL. Send today NNINGTON 
for Free Folder, ‘What's in it for you.’ The ONCOL a 1 ENGLAND 















Tel.: 2358. Ashley Courtenay recommend 


RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR. R.A.C.,: 
approved, Licensed. Ashley Courtenay rec 
mended. Centrally heated throughout. 
ter and Christmas terms on applica 
| Rye 2216 

THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, 
wall, Perfect and restful holidays. Every 
|fort, directly facing harbour; safe bath 
| magnificent cliff/country walks; good t0 
centre. Garage. Terms 5}-7 gns.—Phone 


















| HOLIDAYS AND TOUR 


| OLIVER’S and B.E.A. by Special A 

| ment offer numerous advantageous W 
| Sunshine Holidays of short or long dur 
SOUTHERN SPAIN—TANGIER—LI 
— SICILY — MADEIRA — CANA 
ISLANDS. The prices are so unbe! 

}low that you should write now for 4 
trated Brochures and Book as soon & 
can. Also CRUISES. — OLIVE 
| TRAVELS LTD., 16 Cork Street, Burlia 
|Gardens, London, W.1. 

















Writer, 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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